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AftT.'  I.  *Thi  HiJlofj  $f  Devonjhire,  ^  Iri  Tbr^e 
the  Richard  Polvobehy  of  Polwheky  iri'  Cornwall^  and  latt 
of  Chriji  Churchy  Oxford.  Pol.  ^  4tOi  ‘2I.  2Si  C^delli 
London,  1793*  *  '  ^  j  V*  ,  ^  v 

/  f  Concluded from  our  dumber  forf)Slohtr.  ]  - 


IS  a  ■A A  lehts  in  Pisiurefque  Defcriftion^  we'procced  to  the  three 
^  ^  ■remaining;  topics — Depription  if  Gentlemen^ s  Seats-^Account  of, 

— >and  Hijtory  of  Famlliet. 

pre-  fl  /.  Defcription  of  Gentlemen's  Seats* 

I.  B  *  Tt[  Triyddoft-Pa*-ii  A  fine  old  feat  in  parlfli  of  Ghagford,  is 
A  ■  preferved  the  memorjr  of  the  Whyddbn  family.  This  place  came 
...  Bfroai  th^  Northonades  to  the  Seymours;  and  by  the -marriage  of  a 
ridi-  ■Seymour  to  a  Bailey.  The  hoafe  is  in  Ghagford,  and  the  park  in  the 
Wirifli  of  Moreton,  It  is  a  truly  romantic  fpoti  The  fituation  of  the 
Boufe,  like  that  of  many  old  buildings  in  thi^county^  was  very  in- 
/hat  fcdicioufly  chofen.  In  the  front  of  it,  the  profpeft  has  nothing  rc- 
ude,  varkable  ;  yet, 'behind  the  houfe,  we  are  preiented^  at  a  little  dif- 
in  it  pnee,  with  a  diftinft  view  of  rock  and  wood,  the  moft  beautifol  I 
erial  B^^c  obferved  i^^the  vicinity  of  the  Teign.  It  may  be  called  a  cliff, 
dand  divided  into  bare  and  folid  rock,  and  wood  of  deep  rich 

^  B^ge.  By  the  fide, of  the  mill,  behind  the  houfe,  this  feenery  is 
^ewed  to  great  advantage.'  The  park  (and  many  other  parts  of  the 
Bfttte)  was  overfiiadowed  by  noble  trees,  that  were  condemned  to  the 
fce.  Venerable  beech  and  a(h,  indeed,  were* already  proftratej  and 
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a  few  foHtary  deer,  that  yet  remained,  appeared  to  fpeak  the  ap< 
proaching  ruin  of  this  difmantled  place,*  p.  72. 

‘  The  parifties  of  Tedburne,  Cheriton,  and  Dunsford,  meet,  to 
the  north-weft  of  Fulford  Houje^  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it, 
The  approach  to  the  houfe  from  the  lodge  is  about  a  mile,  through 
the  park.  The  houfe  ftands  on  a  riling  ground,  near  a  (heet  of  water. 
It  con  lifts  of  a  qua*.irangle.  The  entrance  is  through  a  gateway,  in 
which  is  a  door  leading  into  a  fmall  but  neat  chapel.  There  are  two 

f;Ood  eating-rooms,  and  a  very  handfome  drawing-room,  forty-two 
eet  in  length,  and  of  proportionable  height  and  breadth,*  p.  80. 

•  Confidcrable  plantations  have  been  made  at  Ugbrook^  as  well  as 
many  otherfeats  in  this  county.  An  excellent  walk,  offome  extent, 
runs  through  flourilhing  plantations  of  firs  of  all  kinds,  beech,  pop. 
lar,  chefnut,  and  laurel :  the  width  of  the  walk  is  twenty-four  feet, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  plantation,  on  each  fide,  forty-three.  The 
late  Lord  Clifford  made  an  addition  of  fome  hundreds  of  acres  to 
the  park.  The  approach  to  the  houfe  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
This  building  has  two  fronts.  In  the  main  front  are  eleven  windows, 
befides  the  library  and  chapel,  which  are  contiguous.  In  the  fide 
front  are  ten  widows,  which  look  into  the  park  on  a  fine  (heet  of 
water.  The  houfe  is  finifhed  with  battlements,  has  three  towers,  and 
is  rough  called,*  p.  119. 

*  Buckland-Baron  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  delcended  to’ the  family  of  Gould:  and 
the  prefent  pofltflbr  of  it  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Juftice  Gould,  of 
Sharpham  Park,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet.  Buckland-Baron  ii 
bounded  oh  the  north-weft  by  the  Teign  ;  upon  which  it  has  an  cx- 
teniive  filhery.  On  this,  large  Barton  are  the  remains  of  a  good 
•family-manfion,  beautifully  muated  between  Milbourne-DWn  and 
Newton,  with  hanging  woods  down  to  the  Teign,*  p.  144. 

•  Sir  Peter  Balle  (Cvhofe  great  exertions  in  behalf  of  his  fovereign 
Charles  the  Ift.  have  been  lufficlently  noticed  in  the  firft  volume  of 
this  work)  was  as  refpedlable  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  charadler. 
He  rebuilt  the  houfe  at  Mamhead^  whither  he  retired,  and  died  in  his 
Sad  year,.  1680..  •  ♦  ♦*  ♦  *  Mamhead-boufe  was’well 

defigned  for  the  period  in  which.it  was  erected.  Sir.Peter  Balle,  ia 
a  manufcript  account  of  himfelf  and  family,  then  feated  at  Dawlllhy 
ftates  the  motives  for  his  making  ihe'purchafe  of.  Mamhead,  and  his 
building  the  greaieft  part  of  the  houfe  now  {landing  there;  He  inti* 
mates,  that  he  was  allured  by  the  beauties  of  the  fituation,  which  he 
could  not  refill,  but' that  he  did  not  proceed  on  his  plan;  his  prefer 
ment  at  the  reftoration  not  being  adequate  to  his'own  hopes  or  merit 
Sir  Peter  planted  many  of  the  trees  now  there.  Prom  Sir 'Peter 
M^head  defeended  through  feveral  perfons  of  the  name  and  faeitl} 
of  Balk,  to  Thomas  Balle,  Efq.  the  laft  of  the. family  :  this  gentle* 
man  having  pafTed  his  youth  abroad  in  .the  profeflion  of  a  merebpt. 
returned,  about  the  year  1718,  to  his  paternal  feat,  which  he  adorfi-^ 
with  beautiful  and  exteufive  plantations— .-infomuch  that  he 
among  the  firft  who  attempted  any  improvement  in  the .  ftyle  wbi 
now  prevails.  At  the  fame  time,  in  many  of  his  works  he  fell  int 
the  old  error  of  torturing  nature,  and  deforming  th^  &QC  of  It,  t 
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raifirtg  gardens  with  terraces,  and  making  ponds  and  fountains  on 
the  Tides  of  hills — all  which  remained  in  this  ftatc  when  the  prefent 
owner  (Lord  Lilhurne)  engaged  in  the  arduous  and  expcnhve  talk  of 
rcftoring  the  ground  to  what  he  prefumed  it  was  before.  This  has 
been  efFeftually  done;  and  iVJamhead  now  appears  as  one  natural  and 
cxtcnfiye  enclofure,  with  various  profpedls  of  fea,  river,  and  country# 
Towards  Haldon  the  moll  beautiful  plantations  of  firs  and  forell-trees 
in  Devonlhire  are  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  noble  obelifk, 
which  was  built  by  the  lail  Mr.  Balle.  This  obelilk  /lands  on  Mam- 
hcad-Point:  it  confifls  of  Portland  llone,  about  an  hundred  feet  in 
height.*  In  front  of  the  houfe  we  cannot  but  admire  the  eafy  fwel! 
of  the  lawn,  whofe  fmooth  verdure  is  relieved  by  groupes  of  trees 
and  (hrubs  mod  judicioufly  difpofed ;  whilll,  at  one  extremity,  the 
eye  is  attracted  by  General  Vaughan’s  pifturefque  cottage,  and,  a 
little  beyond  thefe  grounds,  by  a  landfcape  which  no  fcenery  in  this 
county  exceeds  in  richnefs.  On  this  fide  of  the  Exe  are  to  be  feen 
the' ancient  callle  and  po/Teflions  of  Courtenay,  and  Kenton,  and  the 
village  of  Starcrofs ;  on  the  other  fide,  Exniouth,  Lympftonc,  Nut- 
well,  and  the  Retreat,  with  the  country  firetching  away  to  the  DorfeU 
(hire  and  Somerfetfliire  hills.  In  the  mean  time,  the  river  itfelf,  and 
the  fea  in  full  profpedl,  give  an  additional  beauty  to  the  fcenes  I  have 
drfcribed  A  great  part  of  the  houfe  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  pre¬ 
fent  po/Teflbr.  The  fouth.front,  wdiich  is  entirely  new,  includes  a 
drawing-room,  32' feet  by  22,  and  14  feet  9  inches  in  height;  aa 
eating-room  36  feet  by  24,  and  16  feet  in  height;  a  breakfaft-room 
17  feet  by  z\\  and  feveral  convenient  offices,’  pp. 

;  In  point  of  architefture,  merits  attention.  About 

feventy  years  fince  Sir  ^George  Chudleigh  began  to  build  Haldon - 
Houfe  :  it  is  one  of  the  beft  modern  houfes  in  Devon/hire,  executed 


*  *  The  following  fonnet,  written ^at  Mamhead,  beneath  an  ever- 

*  green  oak,  in  1785,  may  convey,  perhaps,  fome  faint  idea  (fay^ 

•  the  author)  of  this  place 

^  Here,  Laura,  fince  our  wearied  feet  have  flray’d 
From  the  proud  obeli (k  that  fronts  the  fccne 
Of  many  a  tufted  hill,  whofe  bolder  green 

The  fweet  perfpedlive  blends  in  mellow  (hade ; 

While,  fparkling  through  the  llately  fir-trees,  play’d 
The  burnifti’d  hamlets  of  the  vales  between ; 

And,  while  the  mifty  bofom  of  the  glade  > 

,  Seem’d  opening  to  the  azure  fea  ferene— 

Here,  Laura,  let  us  reft  our  roving  eyes. 

And  near  this  ever-verdant  oak  repofe : 

For  lo,'  unharmoniz’d  yon’  profpecl  lies. 

And  dim  difcover’d  views  the  landfcape  clofe: 

Yet  clearer  beauties  on  the  lawn  arife. 

And  in  full  pride  the  Ihadowy  foliage  flows !’ 

See  Polwhele’s  Poems,  as  noticed  with  approbation  in  our  Re- 
,  view,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  415- 
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after  the  manner  of  Buckingham-Houfe,  in  St.  Jameses  Park.  S!f 
George  Chudlcigh  died  before  the  building  was  completed.  At  hit 
.deceafe  Haldon-Houfe  confided  of  four  regular  fronts,  fix  rooms  on 
a  tioor,  with  fuitable  offices  in  feparate  wings.  Haldon-Houfe  was 
built  of  brick,  which  Sir  R.  Falk  covered  with  Rawlinfon’s  patent 
Aucco:  this  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  freedone  drudlure/  p.  182. 

//.  Parijh  Churches, 

9 

*  The  church  of  Bi^on,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  Is  a  fmall 
but  neat  building.  Its  fituation  is  mod  romantic.  Placed  in  filence 
and  folitude,  it  dands  embowered  amidd  the  fine  deep  foliage  of 
fored  trees,  that  furround  it  at  a  little  didance,  and  interweave  their 
branches  as  if  to  guard  it  from  every  prying  eye.  Whild  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  church,  we  feel  fenfations  of  awe  from  its  holy  feclufion; 
but  they  are  mixed  with  ideas  of  fairy  feenery,*  p.  223. 

‘  The  church  cf  Ofterten,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  fituated  at 
the  wed  end  of  the  paridi,*  upon  a  rifing  ground  (which  overlooks  the 
river  Otter,  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth),  and  adjoins  the  ancient 
nunnery  (now  the  manfion-hcufe),  from  which  there  was,  not  many 
years  fince,  a  covered  way  that  led  to  it.  The  church  is  built  of 
Aone,  with  a  dated  roof.  It  is  one  of  our  neated  country  churches, 
being  uniformly  fcaled  with  the  bed  wainfeot.  The  tower  is  fituated 
at  the  cad  end  .of  the  church,^  P-  23 1 . 

*  The  church  at  Columbton  is  a  very  fine  Gothic  druSure,  100  feet 
in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  It  confids  of  a  fp'acious  Body  and 
chancel,  and  three  aides,  and  a  well-built  tower,  100  feet  high,  con¬ 
taining  eight  bells,  of  very  harmonious  tones.  The  roof  of  the  body 
is  in  high  prefervation,  confiding  cf  fquares  curioudy  carved  and 
gilded ;  fo  alfo  is  the  roodloft.  The  principal  part  of  the  church 
and  tower  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fird.  The  front  of 
the  tower,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  ^autified  by  John 
Manning  and  Catherine  his -wife.  The  fouthern  aide  of  the  church 
is  a  handfome  building,  with  a  beautiful  freeflone  roof,  condrufled 
ivi:h  the  mod  admirable  ffiill.  It  was  built  about  250  years  ago,  at 
the  expcnce  of  John  Lane,  a  profperous  clothier  in  this  town/ 
p.  2C3. 

*  Broadbtmlu^y  church,  fituated  in  the  ead  nortb-ead  part  of  the 
pariib,  is  dedicated  to  St.  .Andrew,  on  whofe  day  the  parifhioners 
hold  their  fair.  It  is  built  of  dintdone,  and  roofed  with  lead  and 
blue  tiles;  it  is  18  feet  6  inches  high,  69  feet  long,  and  34  feel 
broad.  The  tower  is  100  feet  to  the  pinnacle,  and  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  79  feet  6  inches^ — containing  five  bells,*  p.  261. 

*  PJymtree  c\i\irc\iy  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptid,  is  one  of  the 
mod  beautiful  in  the  deanery,  of  which  it  is  head.  It  is  a  fmall  done 
building,  covered  with  date  ;  confiding  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  fouth  aide,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  and  was  repaired 
by  the  family  of  the  Fords,  till  the  time  of  the  late  heirefs,  who  threw 
It  upon  the  paridi.  Between  the  chancel  and  die  body  of  the  church 
there  are  marks  of  a  confedional  once  being  there.  The  feretn  h 
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very  haftdfome,  and  finely  carved  and  gilded,  but  wants  refrelhing ; 
and,  in  the  lower  pannels  of  it,  are  figures  of  various  faints,*  painted 
like  illuminations  in  ancient  popilh  manuferipts.  The  length  of  the. 
building  is  about  80  feet,  and  the  breadth,  including  both  aifles,  about 
The  tower  is  near  60  feet  high,  fijuare  built,  and  covered  witl^ 
lead,’  p.  264. 

III.  Hi/lory  of  Families. 

*  William  de  Ou  is  thought  to  have  built  Powderham-Caftle.  After 
him  the  Powderhams  were  in  pofieflion  of  it— then  Humphry  de 
Bohun,  and  then  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip 
Courtenay,*— William,  the  prefent  Vifeount,  is  the  fixteenth 
from  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  the  firll  of  the  family  that  lived  at 
Powderham-Caflle ;  the  feventcentii  from  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devonfhire, 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  of  Humphry  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford 
and  Eflex,  and  Elizabe^th  his  wife,  daughter  of  King  Fidward  the 
Firft;  the  twenty-fecond  from  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  who  came 
into  England  with  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  the  twenty-fifth  from  Atho, 
who  built  the  caftle  of  Courtenay  in  France,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Courtenay  to  his  family.  Mr.  Gibbon’s  fplendid  *  digrefilon’  is  well 
kiiownJ  With  refpe(!:i  to  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  the 
hiftorian  of  the  Roman  Empire  condurs  with  Cleaveland  in  opinion, 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  lofs  of  the 
carldom^of  Devon.  A  manufeript,  however,  at  Powderham,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  motto  was  adopted  by  the  Courtenays  of  France,  v 
in  confequence  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  claims  when  they  afierted  the 
royalty  of  their  blood.  They  had  funk  from  princes  to  barons,  and 
even  to  the  rank  of  Ample  gentry.  In  this  fituation,  whillt  their  pe¬ 
digree  was  become  ambiguous,  .they  attempted  to  prove  their  royal 
defeent;  but,  failing  in  their  attempt,  they  attached  to  their  arms, 
we  are  told,  the  plaintive  motto— Ubi-  lapfus  ?  quid  feci  -The 
prefent  Lord  Courtenay  has  added  to  his  coat-armour  f  •  or,  three  tor^* 
Uauxes'j.  the fleur  de  lis  of  France,’  p.  178. 

^  Colonel  Hugh  Bampfylde  left  two  fons, .the  eldeft  of  whom, 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet, 
after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Copleftone.  Sir  Copleftone, 
making  a  vifit  to  his  fon’s  reli6l  and  his  grandfons  at  Warleigh,  faid, 
as  foon  as  he  entered  the  houfe,  that  ‘  he  ihoald  never  more  go  thence 

alive’— which  accordingly  happened ;  for  he  had  been  there  but  a 
▼ery  (hort  time  before  the  gout  (with  which  he  was  greatly  afHidled)  , 
returning  upon  him  with  violence,  put  a  period  to  his  days.  *  Before 
Ws  deceafe,  he  called  his  family  together,  and  left  it  in  ilrld  charge 
with  them,  that  they  (hould  continue  faithful  to  the  religion  of  the 
cftablilhed  church,  and  be  fure  to  pay  their  allegiance  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  crown.  He  died  in  the  5  5th  year  of  his  age,  'and  was 
brought  from  Warleigh  to  Poltimore,  and  buried  in  the  parifti  church, 
'^here  no  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory.  His  grandfon.  Sir 
Copleftone  Warwick  Bampfylde,  fucceeded  to  Poltimore,  and  to  the 
bampfylde  eftate,  alfo,  in  Somerfet.  •  Charles  Warwick 

Bampfylde,  Efq.  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Bampfylde,  Bart,  married 
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Feb,  T776,  Mifs  Moore»  cldeft  daughter  of  Sir  John  Moore*; 
and,  on  the  deceafe  of  Sir  Richard,  fucceeded  to  his  titles  and  eilates/ 
p.  188. 

Though  wc  have  already,  perhaps,  tranfgreflsd  our  proper 
limits,  yet  we  are  tempted  to  infert  a  ftiort  excerpt  from  a  note, 
in  whicn  the  aufiior  prefents  us  (not  inopportunely)  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  family.  It  appears  that  the  author,  the  Rev, 
Richard  Polwhelc,  is  ‘  the  only  fon  of  the  late  Thomas  Pol- 

*  whele,  of  Polwhele,  Efq.  near  Truro,  in  Cornwall;  who 

*  was  the  only  fon  of  Richard  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Efq, 

*  fherrfF  of  Cornwall,  9th  of  George  Ift.  This  name  has  been. 
‘  varioufl;  fpelt;  but,  in  Wjlliam  of  Worcefter’s  Itinerary,  in 
^  Speede’s  Account  of  Gentlemen’s  Seats  in  Cornwall,  in.Cam- 

*  den’s  Britannia,  in  .the  Magna  Britannia,  and  in  the  3d  vo- 
^  I’lme  of  Browne  Willis’s  Notitia.Parliamentaria,  we  find  it 
^  fpelt  Polwhele^  as  at  this  day.— William  of  Worcefter  (who 
^  made  his  tour  into  Cornwall  in  1478)  mentions  the. 6'^/^  ^ 

*  Polwhele^  then  in  ruins,  Filla  Polwhele^  and  intimai.s,  that, 
^  paffingMhrough  Truro,  he  reached  Polwhele,  and  there  fpent 
^  the  night.  It  appears  from  B.  Willis,  that  in  the  parliament 
^  of  Wellminfter,  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  1557,  John 

*  Polwhele,  of  Polwhele,  Efq.  reprefinted  the  county  of  Corn- 

*  wall,  together  with  John  Arundel,  of  Lanheron. — In  the  long 
^  parliament,  that  continued  fitting  from  Nov.  3,  1640,  till 

*  April  2Cth,  1653,  J^hn  Polwhele,  Efq.  was  a  member  for 
^  Tregony,  in  Cornwall;  his  colleague.  Sir  Richard 'Vyvyan, 

*  Knight.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ftannary  laws,  we  find  that  the 
^  Polwbeles  bore  a  confidcrable  part  in  the  regulation  of  the 
^  ftannaries  of  Cornwall.  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon, 

*  has  not  overlooked  the  connexion  of  the  Polwheles  with  the 

*  family  of  Judge  Glanville. — In  a  manufeript  of  the  ingenious 

*  Mr.  Tonkin  (to  whom  Dr.  Borlafe  has  more  than  once  ac- 
^  knowledged  his  obligation  in  the  Hiftory  of  Cornwall),  we 

*  have  the  following  account  of  the  Polwhele  family:  Polwhele^ 
i/e.  fays  Mr.  Carew,  the  miry  wori^  I  think  it  (hould  ra- 
ther  fignify  the  top  of  the  werk^  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  plaicr—it  lying  high.  THis  place  gives  name  .to  a  family 
of  eminence  and  ve»^v  great  antiquity,  which  flourifhed  here 
before  the  conquefl.  At  this  time,  Drue .  de  Polwhele 
was  chamberlain  to  William  the  Conqueror’s  queen,  .as  ap- 
pears  by  a  grant  from  her  to-tbe  faid  Drue  of  feveral  Jands  in 

•  Mr.  Polwhele  does  not  inform  us,  whether  this  Sir  John  Moore 
J>c  the  gentleman  who  publifheda  foxne  years  fiace,  a  fipail  volume 
fnfitled  •  Trifles.^ 

«  this 
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^  this  XWT\ty—~Drogon2  de  Polwhcel  earner ario  mco^  &c.  &:c« 
‘‘  Ever  fince  the  faid  Drue,  the  Po^vvheles  have  lived  in  much 

efteem  in  their  ancient  habitation . This  family  were 

forced  to  fell  the  greateft  part  of  their  eftate  for  their  loyally 
to  Charles  the  Firft.’"  MS.  in  St.  Clement's.—^ 

<  The  Polwheles  were  allied  to  the  noble  houfes  of  Edgecumbe, 
‘  Godolpbin,  and  Mohun. — It  appears  from  his  own  memo- 
*  randum-boolc  (in  the  author’s  poffeffion),  that,  in  1662,  John 
‘  Polwhele,  Efq.  paid  for  his  compofition-money  ’at  Goldfmith’s- 
^  Hall,  and  other  charges,  the  fum  of  1984I.  and  odd  money— 
befide  the  Iceepinge  of  my  eft  ate  from  me  (fays  he)  for  feven 
yeares,  and  my  feveral  imprifonments.”  Polwhele,  the  old 
‘  family-eftate,  as  yet,  remains  unalienated.  I'he  Polwhele 
^  arms  are,  fable.^  a  Jaitier  engrailed.^  or.  The  late  Dr.  Pryce, 

‘  in  .his  Vocabulary,  mentions  the  family  mot:o — ^  Karenza 
whelas  karenzd* -Love  werketh  hve^  p.  167. 

,Xhis  much  for  the  genealogical  department*,  and  for  our 
fxtradls* 


’  ‘  •  In  this  department  Mr.  Polwhele,  we  learn,  has  been  feverely 
difappointed  in  his  expeditions  of  aflillance.  From  his  Profpedus, 
’and  feveral  letters  in  the  public  prints,  we  colled  that  Mr.  Polwhele 
.undertook  the  Hiftory  of  Devonfhire  under  the  influence  of  a  pro-  ^ 
niife  which  was  not  fulfilled.  He  vvas  told,  that  *  Sir  Robert  Palk, 
.Sir  John  Pole,  and  Mr.  Incledon,  pofTelTed  many  valuable  papers, 
with’  which  they  were  ready  to  fupply  him.  Sir  Robert  Palk,  on 
application,  generoufly  furnilhed  Mr.jMwhele  with  all  his  manu* 
Tcripts  relative  to  Devon ;  Sir  John  Pole,  it  feems,  promfed  to  do 
^the  fame ;  Mr.  Incledon  was  filent.  Sir  John  Pole,  however,  in- 
ftead  of  performing  his  promife,  printed  and  publiflied  the  manu¬ 
scripts  in  queftion,  fome  time  .after  Mr.  Polwhele  had  entered  upon 
his  '.undertaking.  Mr.  Polwhele  had  proceeded  too  far  in  the  work 
»to  admit  of  his  receding.  It  was  from  the  flattering  idea,  probably, 
that  he  fliould  be  the  firft  to  bring  forward  thofe  valuable  papers  of 
Pole,  the  Devonfhire  antiquary,  that  Mr.  Polwhele  was  thus  induced 
to  engage  In  a  work  of  fo  great  magnitude.  'Yet  Sir  John,  we  are 
informed,  printed  but  a  few* copies;  and  of  one  thing  the  public 
Ihould  be  apprifed,  viz.  that  Mr.  Pol^beie  has;  by  ptrmijfion^  inter- 
njuoDin  the  nuboU  of  Sir  John  Fold s  book  in  the  body  of  the  With 

refpedf  to  Mr.  Incledon,  we  , (hall  only  obferve,  that,  if  the  commonly 
received  notion  in  the  polite  world,  that  not  to  anfwer  a  letter  is  to 
behave  in  an  ungentlemanlike  manner,  be  admitted,  Mr.  Incledon 
is  trebly  guilty ;  fince  it  appears,  from  a  letter  addrelTed  to  the  pof- 
feffo|  of  Pilton  (in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine),  that  Mr.  Polwhele 
had  three  times  written  to  him,  without  being  honoured  with  a  reply. 
Why  Mr.  Incledon  chofe  to  withhold  his  manuferipts,  is  another 

C  c  4  queftion : 


f 
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If  provincial  hiftorles  be  not  addreflfed  to'  fo  wide  a  theatre  as 
hi  (lories  national  and  general,  they  take  fafter  hold,  and  make  a 
livelier  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  come  within  their 
circle.  Nothing  conne£led  with  a  landed  eftate,  or  other  fpe- 
cies  of  propcrlv,  can  be  indifferent  to  the  owner.  The  hiftories 
of  particular  families,  the  means  by  which  poffeffions  were  ac- 
quired  or  loft,  increafed  or  impaired,  the  fame  of  anceftors; 
and,  in  a  word,  all  that  is  moft  particular  and  peculiar  to  one’s 
felf,  prefents  a  more  interefting,  and  fometimes  a  more  inflruc- 
tive,  exhibition  than  the  great  adlions  of  warlike  kings,  or  the 
rife  and  fall  of  empires.  But  the  intereft  that  is  felt  in  parti- 
cular  provinces,  diftri<fts,  parifties,  cities,  towns,  villages, . 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  rocks,  and  many  other  things,  is 
not  confined  to  the  breads  of  the  owners.  Every  mind,  and 
cfpecially  every  fenfible,  every  cultivated  and  humanifed  mind, 
is  warmly  attached  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  the  haunts  of 
innocence  and  early  years;  objedls  affociated  to  his  mind  by  a 
thoufand  relations,  and  the  fources  of  a  thoul’and  mixed  emo¬ 
tions.  Thefe  form  a  kind  of  property  in  the  land  to  every  ge¬ 
nuine  child  of  nature ;  and  this  property, 

r - *  Beyond  the  proud  poffelTor’s  narrow  claim 

His  tuneful  bread  enjoys^/ 

All  things  exift  in  individuality:  orders  or  claffes,  genera  and 
(pccies,  &c.  are  fpiritual  abftracftions.  Science  begins  with 
the  contemplation  of  individuals,  and  paffes  on  by  degrees 
to  that  of  generals.  Particular  defeription  is  the  grand  baTis  of 
the  pyramid  of  truth.  In  this  general  view,  therefore,  provin¬ 
cial  and  parochial  defeription  holds  a  moft  important  place  in  the 
republic  of  arts  and  fcienccs :  it  particularly  ferves  to  authenticate 
fads,  and  to  afeertain  dates.  But,  from  the  infinitude  of  particulars 
into  which  the  provincial  hiftorian  is  obliged  to  enter,  his  tafk, 
bcconies  extremely  arduous.  How  to  arrange  fo  vaft  a  mafs 
of  materials ;  how  to  unite  particularity  with  fuch  a  degree  of 
generalifation  as  may  at  once  give  fome  intereft  and  life,  as  well 
as  of  a  fcientific  form,  to  the  work ;  and,  finally,  how  to  avoid 
prolixity. and  repetition :  all  this  i§  a  matter  of  fqch  difficulty  as 

queilion:  he  was  confeious,  probably,  that  they  were  not  worthy  the 
irffpedion  of  the  hillorian  of  Devon.  But  here  we  might  weary  our- 
felves  with  conjedurcs.  Any  furmife,  however,  to  his  difad vantage, 
would  be  perfectly  confiftent  with  candour;  fince,  wrapt  in  fullen 
referve,  he  not  only  flights  Mr.  Polwhelc,  but  (as  his  demeanor  hath 
become  the  fubjed  of  open  difeuflion)  the  public  alfo.  His  filenee 
will  admit  of  no  apology. 

•  Ajcenlidc’§  Plcafures  pf  Imagination. 

is 
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Js  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  only  who  have  thcmfelves  attempted 
hiftorical  compofition.  This  Ipecies  of  hiftorical  compofuion 
is,  in  fa£t,  more  difficult,  in  fome  refpedls,  than  national,  ge¬ 
neral,  and  univerfai  hiftory,  where  the  fele£tion  of  materials  is 
guided  by  views  that  fix  the  attention,  and  engage  the  hearts,  of 
all  mankind. 

In  thefe  circumftances  Mr.  Polwhele  formed  a  plan  equally 
qlear  and  comprehenfive ;  and  this  defign,  as  far  as  he  has  gone, 
he  has  executed  in  a  very  judicious  and  pleafing  manner.  The 
natural  hiftory,  the  antiquities,  the  civil  hiftory,  and  the  cho- 
rography  of  the  country  (including  a  great  variety  of  fubordinate 
topics)  our  author  has  not  treated  promifeuoufly,  but  feparately. 
Though  his  deferiptions  of  places  may,  in  fome  inftances,  ap¬ 
pear  fuperficial  and  defedive  to  fome  readers,  they  cannot  appear 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  to  thofe  who  comprehend  the  defign 
of  the  whole  work.  The  moft  interefting  and  beft  of  his  ma¬ 
terials  are  included  in  the  firft  volume,  for  the  reafons  explained 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  not  yet  publiflied.  That 
volume  we  look  for  with  a  pleafing  expedation. 

'Th  is  work  is  adorned  with  l^eautiful  engravings  on  a  large 
fcale ;  and,  on  the  whole,  for  external  elegance,  as  well  as  fpi- 
ritual  excellence,  is  a  pidture  not  unworthy  of  the  finett  county 
in  England. 


Art.  II.  The  Defeription  of  Greece  by  Paufanias.  Tranjlated 
from  the  Greek  j  whh  Notes^  in  which  much  of  the  Mythology 
of  the  Greeks  is  unfolded  from  a  Theory  ivhich  has  hecn^  for  many 
Ages^  unknown ;  and  illujhated  with  Maps  and  l^iews  elegantly 
engraved.  In  Three  Volumes.  8vo.  il.  is.  boards.  London: 
printed  for  R.  Faujder,  New  Bond-Street.  1794. 

r  I  .  , 

"PROM  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era  (when  the  printing- 
^  prefs,  that  happy  engine  for  multiplying  expeditioufly  the 
flow  labours  of  the  pen,  was  firft  conftruded),  it  has  been  the 
profefled  bufinefs  of  philologifts  and  critics  to  reftore  to  purity, 
and  prepare  for  public  ufe,  thofe  admired  compofitions  of  an¬ 
cient  authors,  which  were  worthy  to  be  written,  and  will,  in  every 
age,  deferve  to  be  readf 

The  firft  objed  of  literary  induftry  and  (kill  was  to  tranfmit 
from  the  printing  oiEces  the  original  text  of  ancient  writings; 
the  next  to  have  them  tranflated  from  one  learned  language  into 
another,  more  generally  known,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  fame  vo¬ 
lume,  the  copy  and  its  verfion ;  laft  of  all,  to  render  them  into 
the  living  languages  of  Europe. 

lo 
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In  thC'palEng  century  many  valuable  monuments  of  Greek 
^nd  Roman  antiquity,  the  works,  for  inftance,  of  Homer,  Xe- 
jK>phon,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  Dionyfius  of  ‘HalicarnalTus, 
Pol\aen.us,  Horace,  Lucan,  .Cicero,  Pliny,  &c,  have  enriched 
the  treafury  of  Britifli  literature,  and,  at  the  fapie  time,  exem¬ 
plified  the  correftnefs  of  Britifh  tafte  in  the  elegant  verfions  of 
Pope,  Spelipan,  Hamden,  Smith,  Shepherd,  Francis,  Rowe, 
Melmqth,  .&c. 

Of  thofe  authors,  whofe  valuable  productions  had  the  rare 
felicity  to  furvive  the  gradual  decays  of  time,  or  the  momentary 
x^ge  of  barbarians,  one  is  Paufanias,  His  great  work,  feldom 
reprinted,  and  therefore  little  known ;  ftill  incorrect,  and  con; 
fcquently  much  negledted ;  had  too  much  merit  to  efcape  the 
•exploring  genius  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  derived  from  it  ! 
^reat  ftores  of  important  information  for  adjufting  the  chrono-  ' 
iogy  of  ancient  kingdoms,  fo  as  to  accord  with  the  courfe  of 
^nature,  with  aftronomy,  with  facred  hiftory,  with  Herodotus, 
^thc  father  of  Gentile  hiftory,  and  witTi  itfelf.  This  vcrfion, 
now  firft  done  (the  common  phrafe  fpr  publications  of  this  clafs) 
Jnto  Englifh,  and,  for  any  thing  we  know,  into  any  .one  of  the 
modern  tongues,  is,  on  th.efe  accounts,  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
Englifh  .reaciers.  ‘  Whatever  .be  jits  deftiny,  the  tranflator 

*  aflures  the  world,  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  Latin,  French, 

*  Italian,  or  indeed  any  language  but  the  Greek,  That  it  is 
^  not  from  the  Latin,  any  cne  but  a  malevolent  critic  may  eafily 

*  be  convinced  by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek/  Such  (if  any 
•fuch  bci)  as  fufpeft  his  veracity,  we  refer  to  .the  Latin  verfion  in 
*the  editions  by  Xylander,  1613;  or  by  Khunius,  1696.  He 
proceeds:  ‘  That  it  is  not  from  any  living  language'is  nojefs 

certain;  for,  as  thofc  who  are  acquainted  with; me  well  know, 

I  neither  under ftand,  nor  defire  to  underftand,  any  modern 

*  language  but  Englifh  ;  being  fully  convinced,  that  nothing  fo 

*  much  debilitates  the  true  vigour  of  the  underftanding,  as  an 
cxccflive  ftudy  of  words/  '  Preface^  p.  10.— This  confolatory 

reflexion  feems .equivocal;. for  ancient  words  may  produce  this 
effect  as  much  as  thofe  of  modern  coinage  We  proceed  tol 
his  performance. 


•  7'his  honefl  confeflion  recals.to  our  recolleftion  the  remark  of  an 
EngUih  plebeian,  the  owner  of  his  own  farm.  One  day,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  with  a  gentleman  of  fuperior  rank,  he  faid  that  his  education 
;  had  been  that  of  a  day-labourer ;  he  could  read  the  Bible,  and  fu^* 
feribe  his  name.  But,  replied, the  other.  If  you  had  a  little  mcc 
learning  you  would  have  a  fource  of  entertainment  for  vacant  bou' t 
and.  could. derive  from  it  a  fitilc  more  importance  among  your  neigi^* 
hours.  ♦  O,  Sir,*  rejoined  the  farmer,  *  I  (hould  never  have  knowJ 
*  how  to  ufe  more  kioowledge  than  I  have/  V 
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yd.  I.  pp.  460,  including  the  Preface.  Book  ‘I.  Attics* 
^Chapters;  Book  II.  Corinthiacs.  38  Chapters.  Book  III* 
Laconics.  26  Chapters.  Book  IV,  fJleflenics.  36  Chapters. 

Vol.  ir.  .pp.  483.  Book  V.  Prior  Eliacs.  27  Chapters. 
Book  VI.  Poftcrior  Eliacs.  27  Chapters.  Book  VII.  Achaiacs. 
27  Chapters.  Book  Vill.  Arcadics.  54  Chapters. 

Vol.  III.  pp.424.  Book  IX.  Baeotics.  41  Chapters.  BookX. 
Pbocics.  37  Chapters. 

Notes  on  the  three  volumes, .from  p.  322  to  p.  362  incluGveljr. 

Index.to  the  whole  work,  from  p.  363  to  p.423  inclufivcly. 

EXTRACT. 

*  D;inaus,  failing  from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  Gelanor,  the 
fon  of  Sthelenas  [otherwife  Sthenclas],  took  away  the  government 
from  the  grandfons  of  Agenor :  and  indeed  the  particulars  refpeding 
Danaus,  and  the  daring  wickednefs  of  his  daughters  towards  their 
coufihs,  are  well  known  ;  as  likewife  that,  after  the  death  of  Danaus. 
Lync.us  obtained  the  kingdom.  But  the  fons  of  Abas,  and  the 
grandfons  of  Lynceus,  fo  divided  the  kingdom  among  themfelves. 
that  Acrifius  renaained  at  Argos.  *  ♦  Some  time  after  Acrifius. 
knowing  ^that  Perfeus  (his  grandfon  by  Danae)  *  was  yet  alive,  and 
illuftrious  for  his  achievements,  gave  up^  river  Lariflfa  to  Peneus. 
Perfeus,'  however,  being  inflamed  with  a  delire  of  feeing  his  grand* 
father  by  his  mother’s  fide, , and  of  procuring  his  friendftiip  both  by' 
his  lyords  and  aftions,  came  to  Larifla,  at  which  time,  being  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  and  elated  with  the  invention  of  the  quoit,  which 
he  exhibited  to  every  one,  he  uridefignedly  flew  Acrifius,  whofe  evil 
demon  brought  him  juft  then  unperccived^in  his  way,  with  a  blow  of  it. 
And  thus  was  the  oracle,  form'Sly  given”to  Acrifius,  confirmed,  who 
could  not  efcape  the  punifhment  of  his  intended  cruelty  to  his  daugh* 
ter  and  grandfon.  But  Perfeus  returning. to  Argos,  alhamed  of  the 
infamy, of  the.flaughter,  perfuaded  Megapenthes,  the  fon  of  Praitus, 
to  deliver  up  the  government  to  him.  And,  after  Megapenthes  had 
complied  with  his, requeft,  Perfeus  built  Mycena,  which  he  fo  called 
becaufe  in  that  place  the. ft eath  of  his  fvvord  fell  ofi^.  1  have  heard 
it  alfo  faid,  that  a  man,  who  was  thirfty,  took  the  (heath  off  the 
ground,  and  that,  drinking,  .and  being  delighted  with  the  running 
water,  which  he  found  there,  he  called  the  region  Mycena.  But  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  the  OdylTey,  mentions  a  woman  fo  named,  in  the  following 
verfe :  *  Tyro  and  Alcmene,  and  Mycene,  whofe  brows  are  bound 
*  with  a  beautiful  crown.' 

And  that  Mycene  indeed- was  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  the 
wife  of  Areftor,  is  afferted  in  thofc  verfes  which  the  Greeks  call  the 
great  Eoe».  From  Mycenci  therefore,  the  city  derived  its  pamc. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  I. do  not  credit  the  relation  which  they  fay 
they  have  heard,  that  Myceneus  was  fte  fon  of  Spartpn,  and  Sparr 
ton  of  Pbaroneus,  fince  thefe  perfons  .were  not  Lacedemonians.' 
Book  II.  Chap.  |6.  Vol.  1.  178 — 9. 


Our 
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Our  remarks  are  to  be  divided  between  the  author  and  his 
tranflator. 

I.  As  every  reader  is  inquifitive  to  know  fomethlng  of  the 
writer  whofe.  works  are  recommended  to  his  perufal;  and  as 
even  Reviewers  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and  charader 
of  Paufanias.than  of  Virgil  or  Cefar,  Blount’s  Cenfura  Audo- 
rum,  the  Didionaries  of  Bayle  and  Morreri,  the  Bibliotheca  of 
Fabricius,  with  other  authorities,  have  been  confulted;  feme  of 
them,  as  ufual,  to  little  purpofe.  The  refult,  however,  is  a 
full  convidion,  that  the  brief  account  in  the  tranflator’s  preface 
is  authentic.  It  is  alfo  beyond  fize  for  our  limits,  and,  for  this 
reafon,  confiderably  abbreviated,  in  the  following  abftrad. 

From  prefumptions,  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty,  it  may 
be  admitted,  that  Paufanias,  the  antiquary  and  hiftorian,  for  the 
name  is  common  to  many  great  men,  was  a  native  of  Cefarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia.  That  he  fiouriflied  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  is  evident  from  Book  VIIL  43; 
where  an  hiftorical  incident  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  14th 
of  that  reign,  A.  D.  174.  He  perambulated  the  feveral  dif- 
trids  of  Greece,  and  drew  the  materials  of  his  deferiptions  from 
adual  obfervation,  as  every  attentive  reader  muft  perceive. 
He  travelled  likewife  through  Italy,  Paleftine,  and  the  far  greater 
part  of  Afia,  and  publiflied  feveral  other  works,  of  which 
Fabricius  gives  a  catalogue;  but  they  are  loft; — a  calamitous, 
irrecoverable  lofs,  which  artifts  and  critics  have  long  deplored. 

Paufanias,  it  feems,  was  a  profelTed  declaimer,  in  which  art 
he  excelled,  but  a  forry  rhetorician,  which  was  the  common 
charader  of  his  countrymen.  For  at  Capua  an  expert  rheto¬ 
rician  was  proverbially  a  phenomenon — no  lefs  rare  than  a  white 
crow  or  a  winged  tortoife.  I'his  apparent  cenfure  is,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  an  honourable  eulogium ;  which  is,  in  efFed,  that 
his  powers  of  perfuafion  were  more  the  efforts  of  nature,  than 
the  refult  of  artificial  rules.  He  poffefled  fuperior  excellencies. 
The  work  under  review  is  an  invaluable  treafure  of  Greek  an¬ 
tiquities  and  hiftory.  Paufanias,  w'ith  equal  diligence,  (kill, 
and  precifion,  deferibes,  or  rather  prefents  to  the  eye,  temples 
and  ftately  buildings ;  ftatues  and  feftivals ;  fportive  games  and 
facred  folemnities,  the  mutations  of  empire,  and  the  illuftrious 
tranfadions  of  kings;  eminent  warriors,  and  momentous  battles. 
As  a  geographer,  he  records  the  natural  and  artifiicial  diftindions 
of  places,  their  relative  diftances  and  pofitions.  As  a  chrono- 
logcr,  he  feldom  mentions  national  terms  of  computation;  but 
in  a  lefs  explicit,  though  not  lefs  decifive  manner,  meafures  in¬ 
tervals  by  generations,  the  true  teft  for  adjufting  hiftory  to  the 
courfe  cf  nature.  Of  his  accuracy  in  this  matter  the  fpecimen 
above  given  is  an  appoUte  example. 


Hence 
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;•  Hence  It  is  obvious,  that  PhoroneuS,  Danaus,  Acrlfius^  Per- 
icus,  and  Megapenthes,  were  cotemporary  princes;  and  that 
Perfeus  was  the  founder  of  Mycenae  in  Argos.  For  the  name 
of  this  city  he  accounts  three  different  ways,  but  all  point  to 
the  fame  age.  The  queftion  is,  what  period  of  time  is  the  moft 
probable  ? 

Confult  Bryant:  he  will  aflure  you,  with  great  folemni^,  that 
Argos  had  its  name  from  the  ark  j  that  the  hiftories  of  Danae, 
Danaus,  the  Danaides,  all  relate  to  the  fame  event,  the  deluge 
and  the  ark ;  that  Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Danae,  was  conceived  in 
Ihowers,  expofed  in  an  ark,  and  at  laft  reigned  in  Argos.  That 
great  genius  had  his  foibles.  Every  thing  was  connected  with 
the  ark,  every  thing  was  of  a  Cuthite  origin ;  as  if  the  line  of 
Ham  had  a  more  particular  conimiflion,  and  a  greater  zeal,  to 
tranfmit  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  than  the  progeny  of  Shem. 
His  fyftem  of  mythology,  conftrufted  on  fanciful  derivations  of 
words,  and  without  the  lead  relation  to  time,  is  a  pile  of  fund, 
expofed  to  every  temped  and  to  every  tide. 

Apply  to  MarOiam,  Mardiall,  Cumberland,  &c.  they  'will 
bi?ing  down  the  age  of  Perfeus  100  years  lower  than  the  Exodus  ; 
that  is,  about  1000  years  later  than  the  arrangement  of  Bryant. 
Inquire*  at  the  modern  oracle,  New^ton,  whofe  refponfes  have 
almod  the  attribute  of  infallibility,  becaufe  he  lighted  his  torch 
at  the  ihexhaudible  lamp  of  the  fanftuary;— he  will  direct  you, 
to  the  real  age  of  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,  Cadmus,  with  the 
whole  cotemporary  group  in  Paufanias.  They  flouriflied  in  the 
dark  and  fabulous,  period  of  Grecian  antiquity;  bat  that  period 
happens  to  be  the  enlightene^reign  of  Solomon.  By  what  cri¬ 
terion  of  truth  does  the  computation  of  Newton  merit  preference 
to  the  vague  fydems  of  Bryant,  Marfham,  &c.?  By  a  twofold 
criterion,  each  certain,  and  both  infallible ; — the  hidory  of  al¬ 
phabetical  compofition,  and  the  union  of  facred  with  profane 
genealogy.  ^  The  dream  is  double  and  the  interpretation  fure.’ 

I.  The  hidory  of  alphabetical  compofition.  This  happy  art 
Sir  Ifaac  traces  from  the  Edomites,  whom  he  reprefents,  though 
without  authority,  as  the  inventors  of  arts  and  fcienccs,  parti • 
cularly  navigation,  adronomy,  and  letters.  This  hypotHefis  is 
controvertible,  as  not  having  the  fandlion  of  hidorical  evidence. 
Letters  are  at  lead  as  old  as  Mofes,  nor  can  the  ufe  of  them  be 
carried  one  generation  higher.  The  fird  traces  of  this  art  occur 
in  the  dory  of  Abraham’s  progeny;  and  the  earlied  notices  of 
memorials  entered  into  a  written  book  are  Job  xxxi.  35,  and 
Exod,  xvii.  14,  a  term  prior  to  the  date  of  the  law  at  Sinai. 

The  late  Hidiop  Tocock  and  other  travellers  report,  from 
2t&ual  obfervations  on  the  fpor,  that  feveral  encampments  of  the 
Ifraclites  are  marked  on  flat  dunes  in  the  wilderncfs,  with  the 

months 
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months  and  days  of  the  months  when  they  pitched  df  ftruck 
their  tents;  The  natural  inference  is,  that  the  twelve  tribes 
had  then  acquired  tolerable  facility  in  engraving  dates  on  ftone, 
or  at  leaft  were  then  learning  their  alphabet.  From  the'He- 
brews  the- art  was  certainly  propagated  to  their  neighbours  the 
Phenicians.  The  firft  miffive  letter  recorded  in  any  hiftory  was 
from  David  to  Joab,  the  chief  captain  of  his  forces,  a'Sam.  xi. 
14;  and  the  next  is  from  Hiram^  King  of  Tyre,  to  Solomon, 
2  Chron.  ii.  1 1.  The  whole  correfpondence  JofephuS  has  either 
preferved  entire,  or  given,  in  his  own  words,  its  fubftance, 
Antiq.  VIH.  2,  6,  7.  The  fecond  inftartce  of  epiftolary  writ¬ 
ing  among  the  Phenicians  is  the  letters  from  Jezebel,  a  native 
of  that  country,  to  the  elders  of  Ifrael  concerning  Naboth’s 
vineyard,  i  Kings  xxi.  8.  Among  the  Phenicians,  and  their 
defeendants  the  Carthaginians,  are  found  the  very  fifft  fpecimen 
of  chronoK*gical  tables  and  national  records.  I'his  incftimable 
fragment  is  preferved  by  Jofephus;  Apion.  L  18.  It  compre¬ 
hends  the  reigns  inTyr^  from  Hiram  to  Pygmalion^  a  period 
of  176  years  in  continuous  order,  from  the  25th  of  David  to 
the  22d  of  Joafli,  King  of  Judah  : — an  important  era  both  in 
riJefacred  and  profane  hiltory.  Nor  is  its  ufe  confined  to  chro¬ 
nology  alditc  \  ♦  it  directs  the  genealogift  to  that  momentous  link 
which  connefts  the  whole  chain  of  computation  by  the 
generations  of  men,  in  the  retrograde  order  from  David  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  Hiram  among  the  Gentiles,  to  the  earlielt 
times.  This  is, 

2.  The  next  criterion  of  certainty  in  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  de« 
tdrmiriatiori  concerning  the  age  of  Acrifius,  Perfeus,  Danaus,&c# 

Ahab,  King  of  Ifrael,  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of 
Ethbaal,  King  of  the  Zidonians,  j  Kings  xvi.  31.  The  reign 
of  Ahab  was  coexiftent  with  that  of  Jehofhaphat  in  Judah. 
Hence  count  back  five  generations,  Afa,  Abijah,'  Rehoboam, 
Solomon,  David.  From  Ethbaal  likewife  count  back  five  ge- 
lierations,  the  reckoning  terminates  in  Agenorj  the  father  of 
Cadmus.  Cadmus,  who  carried  letters  from  Phenicia  into 
Greece,  was  cotemporary  with  Perfeus.  Greece,  therefore, 
began  to  learn  her  alphabet  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  Saul  j  that  is, 
more  than  400  years  after  the  hifirorical  era  ^  letters  among  the 
Hebrews.  Slow  was  the  progrefs  of  alphabetical  compofition 
among  the  Greeks,  and  late  the  epoch  of  their  hiftbrical  records. 
JofephuS  teftifies,  on  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  themfelves, 
that  they  had,  in  his  days,  no  public  archives  more  ancient  than 
Draco’s  laws  againft  murder ;  and  that  Draco  lived  but  a  little 
before  Pififtratus,  in  the  days  of  Cyrus.  Apion.  I.  4. 

If  then  the'Greeks  had  no  regifters  of -pedigrees,  or  of  chro¬ 
nological  hiftory,  till  about  loco  years  after  tht' times  of  Oth- 
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jweli  where  Sir  John  Marlham  placed  the  hiftory  of  Perfeus^ 
on  what  foundation  does  he  coiiftru£l  his  fyftem?  On  tradi¬ 
tion.  But  no  guide  is  more  fallacious.  Still  lefs  credit  is  due  to 
Bryant. 

About  the  time  of  David  the  Tyrians  began  to  keep  national 
records.  Thefe  were  extant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  and  had  been  perufed  both  by  Jofephus  and  Virgil.  The 
latter,  in  agreement  with  the  facred  hiftory,  affirms  the  co- 
cxiftcncc  of  iEneas,  and  Dido,  a  great-grandchild  of  Ethbaal*. 
From  the  time  of  David  to  the  era  of  letters  in  Greece,  might 
biftorical  knowledge  be  preferved  with  much  more  probability 
of  truth,  than  from  periods  fo  remote  as  the  days  of  Othniel  or 
Arphaxad.  Ftom  fuch  valuable, records  as  the  Bible,  with  hints 
from  Paufanias,  has  the  fagacity  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  redified 
the  ancient  chronology. 

11.  As  to  the  tranflator:  he  has,  it  feems,  prudential  rea- 
fons,  like  the  Reviewers,  for  concealing  his  name ;  yet  adopts 
their  manner  in  referring  his  readers  to  prior  publications,  as^ 

‘  See  my  Tranflation  of  Julian’s  Oration  to  the  Sun— Proclus^’ 
&c;;  thus  deviating  from  the  plural  to  the  fingular.  This  ex- 
^dient  is  no  difguife.  If  the  oir\tment  on  the  right  hand  diffufe 
itfelf  all  around,  the  centre  is  acceffible.  in  the  ftylc  of 

Reviewers,  unwilling  to  difclofc  the  names  of  thofe  contributors 
who  wifh  to  throw  their  mite  fecretly  into  the  Corban,  confinp 
our  ftri<Sures  on  this  prefent,  to  its  pans,  its  chara^er  as  a 
whole,  and  its  appendages. 

I.  The  divifion  of  Paufanias  into  books  and  chapters  is  re^ 
tained.  Each  book  has  a.feparate  title,  as,  Attics,  Laconics,  &c. 
We  hoped  to  fee  the  contents  of  each  chapter  exprefled  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms  it  the  top,  and  the  fubordinate  parts  Specified  in  or- 
der ;  then  notes  of  tranfition  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  pa- 

•  Their  coexiftence  is  thus  afeertained:  ^neas  and  Teuccr  were 
prefent  at  the  overthitjw  of  Troy  in  the  i6th  of  Jehofhaphat,  and  ift 
of  Matgenus,  Agenor,  or  Beliis,  the  father  of  Dido,  A.  M.  3106. 
Tcucer  not  being  permitted  to  return  to  his  father.  Telamon,, without 
his  brother 'Ajax,  retired  from  Troy  to  Cyprus  (according  to  the  Pa¬ 
rian  marble),  feven  years  after  that  cataftrophe.  Dido  reports  to 
iEneas  that  (be  faw  Teucer  on  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Cyprus, 
^neid  'I.  623.  All  thefe  notations  are  in  exadt  unifon  with  the  courfe 
of  nature,  chronology,  and  hiftory,  both  facred  and  profane.  So  in¬ 
fallible  are  the  fignatures  which  give  the  ftamp  of  authenticity  to  this 
fragment  from  the  annals  of  Tyre!  The  fecmingly  incidental  hint 
in  one  fingle  text  of  a  facred  writer,  that  Ethbaal,  or  Ithobaal,  was 
the  father  of  Jezebel,  is  that  middle  term  which  conncdls  the’  reigns 
and  generations  in  Phenicia  with  thofe  in  Ifrael  and  Judah,  taken 
jointly  with  the  coincident  years  of  Solomon,  Hiram,  &c. 
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ragraphs*  as  oft  as  fuch  tranfitions  occur.  Literary  works  thui 
artificially  digcfted,  are  perufed  with  expedition,  eafe,  and  plea^ 
furc;  particular  parts  are  found  with  lefs  fatigue  of  refearch; 
and  the  reader’s  memory  is  aln^oft  magically  affilted  by  notations 
of  order.  .  '  » 

‘  2.  The  trjmflation,  as  one  whole,  is  uniformly  executed., 
Every  where  are  exhibited  indications  of  care  and  (kill ;  quali¬ 
ties  which,  in  this  author,  never  betray  a  tendency  to  relaxation 
from  protrafted  exertion.  Horace’s  rule  in  poetical  reprefenta- 
lion  is  here  exemplified  in  familiar  prcfe,  and  in  one  of  its  lefs 
captivating  forms — tranflation. 

9 

Si  quid  inexpertutn  fcenae  committis,  et  audet 
Perfonam  formare  novam;  fervetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  proceflerit,  et  fibi  conftet. 

,  V  *  But  if  you  venture  On  an  untried  theme. 

And  form  a  perfon,  yet  unknown  to  fame^ 

From  his.firfl  entrance  to  the  clofing  feene, 

Let  him  one  equal  charafter  maintain. - Francis. 

This  equability  of  charafter,  and  uniformity  in  the  efFe<ft,  'is  the 
more  furprifing,  as  the  lenity  of  the  liberal  reader  is  requefted 
from  the  confideration,  that  heceffity  required  the  whole  work 
to  be  finifhed  in  the  fpace  of  ten  months.  ‘  We  know  fo  much 

•  of  literary  labour’  (thefe  are  the  tranflator’s  words)  ‘  as  to  be 

•  fully  convinced,  that  to  accomplifh  this,  without  committing 

•  feme  trivial  errors  at  leafl:,  .demands  a  vigilance  which  no 

•  wearinefs  can  furprife  into  negligence,  a  perfeverance  ’  which 
^  no  obftacles  can  retard,  and  ardour  which  no  toils  can,  for  a 

•  moment,'  abate.’  Here  is  a  fpecimen  of  intuitive  (kill  In  his 
author’s  language  and  fubjeft.  We  think  ten  months  fcarcely 
long  enough  to  tranferibe  three  fuch  volumes,  from  a  correa 
copy,  for  the  prefs.  Tillotfon  was  amazed  when  Burnet  (pro¬ 
ducing  the  manufeript  of  his  Expofition  on  the  Articles)  told 
him  that  it  had  been  begun  and  fini(hed  within  the  limits  of.  a 
year.  The  trandation  of  Paufanias,  as  now  printed,  is  four 
times  the  fize. 

Even  the  trivial  errors  we  have  difeovered  are  few;  Had 
they  been  more  numerous,  fuch  an  apology  would  difarm  cri- 
ticifm.  For  one  miftake,  however  (either  the  corrector  or 
compofitor  is  refponfible,  perhaps  both),  we  offer  an^apology  to 
the  public.  In  Vol.  III.  the  page  after  2ii  is  216.  The  hif- 
tory  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  217.  The  four  next  pages 
arc  filled  with  notes,  and  the  hiftory  concludes  abruptly.  Then 
with  page  223  the  notes  begin  anew#  I'his  miftake  merits 
Citfredion.  «  • 

3.  The 
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3.  The  appendages  of  Paufanias  in  Engliih  are  lus  habit^ 
noteSy  and  index. 

As  to  his  habit,  he  is  introduced  in  materials  of  good  fabric 
from  a  fafhionable  wardrobe.  The  fuit  is  becoming,  plain, , and 
neatly  elegant.  The  habit>maker,  however,  fufpeds  that  the 
drefs  in  which  he  has  arrayed  the  Grecian  is  liable  to  exception 
from  a  fuperfluity  of  buckles,  buttons,  clafps,  and  ftrings,  other- 
wife  called  conneilive  particUs,  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks  were 
profufe  in  the  repetition  of  their  Vau  and  Kaiy  which  they  ufed 
not  merely  as  copulative^  but  alfo  as  disjundives,  expletives^ 
adverfetives,  &c.  indifFcrcntly.  Their  tranllators,  not  attend¬ 
ing  to  thefe  di{lin£lions,  render  fuch  particles  invariably  by  And. 
In  this  verfion  we  often  find  two  long  fentences  divided  by  a  full 
flop,  the  fecond  of  which  begins  with  And\  nay,  new  para¬ 
graphs  are  thus  introduced,  as  are  feveral  fuccccding  chapters 
inourEngiifh  Bibles*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  recommend  the 
omiifion  of  this  connedive ;  efpecially  as  tendencies  to  political 
mifehief  are  forefeen.  ^  In  the  prefent  age,  indeed,  it  cannot 
^be  an  obje£^  of  wonder,  that  books  are  compofed  with  fcarcely 
any  connedlive  particles,  when  gnen  of  all  ranks  are  feized  with 
the  mania* of  iawlcfs'frcedom,  bearing  indignantly  all  feftraint, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  dire  diforder,  by  fubverting 
fubordi nation,,  and  thus  deftroying  the  bond  by  which  alone 
the  parts  of  fociety  can  be  peaceably  held  together.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  the  French  at  prefent  are  a  remark¬ 
able  example,  among  whom  a  contempt  of  orderly  connexion 
has  produced  nothing  but  diarchy  and  uproar,  licentious  li- 
^  berty,  and  barbaric  rage ;  all  the  darknefs  of  atheifm,  and  all 
*  the  n)adners  of  democratic  power.’  Preface^  p.  15.— Indulgent 
Heaven!  avert  the  omen*  Beware,  Britons,  of  contemning 
coimeclivc  particles  I 

We  arc  taught  to  expeft  in  the  notes  a  theory,  for  many  ages 
unkno'Arn,  which  unfolds  much  of  the  Greek  mythology.  This 
organon  is  no  other  than  the  dodirine  of  the  Platonic  fehool. 

‘  The  authors  from  whom  the  theological  and  nwthological  in¬ 
formation  in  the  notes  is  derived  (the  later  Platonifts),  arc 
confidered  by  verbal  critics,  and  fophiftical  priefls,  as  fanatics, 

‘  and  corrupters  of  their  mafter’s  doArine.  It  is  well  known, 
^  that  the  former  never  read  a  b^k,  but  to  make  different  read¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  the  latter  wilfully  pervert  the  meaning  of  every 
valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  in  feme  places, 
and  ignorantly  in  others.  Let  the  liberal  reader  conGder  too, 
that  the  later  Platonifts  bad,  moft  probably,  a  traditional 
^  knowledge  i|i  feme  leading  parts  of  their  philofophy;  that  they 
"  bad  books  to  confult,  which  are  now  loft ;  and  that  they  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  men  of  great  genius  and  profound 

*ng,rev«  VOL. XXIV.  DEC.  1794*  ^  ^  erudition, 
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‘  erudition,  even  by  thofe  'who  read  without  thinking,  and  by 
*  thofe  who  read  but  to  cenfure  and  pervert.*  .  Preface^  p.  12, ' 
We  muft  with  candour  dilVent  from  the  opinion  of  our  an 
notator,  with  refpeft  both  to  Plato*  and  his  fcholiafts.  The  fa 
ther  of  the  fedf  was,  like  Homer,  fublime,  fond  of  allegories 
.and  poetical  decorations.  His  philofophy  is  therefore  myftical 
and  fiftitious.  Long  before  bis  time  traditional  knowledge  had 
•been  egregioufly  corrupted.  His  difciples,  attempting  in  vain 
.to  untwift  the  rays  of  primeval  light  from  the  mafs  ot  artificial 
.darknefs,  funk  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  abyfs  of  error.  This 
annotator,  much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  the  Platoniftc, 
has  acquired  a  linfture  of  their  fentiments,  and  a  partiality  to 
.their  doctrines.  Such  ftudies  have  a  tendency  no  lefs  obvious 
to  rr.iflead  and  debilitate  the  underftanding,  than  the  labour  of 
learning  the  modern  tongues.  An  illuftration  of  this  philofophy 
can  no  where  be  more  out  of  place,  than  in  notes  on  Paufanias, 
whofe  chief  merit,  is  the  help  he  affords  for  adjufting  ancient 
hiftory  by  his  numerous  references  to  pedigrees,  andxharaders 
of  time.  In  his  new  drefs  we  hope  our  Britilh  critics  will,  with 
this  view,’  perufe  his  works. 

,  The  author  every  where  exprefl'es  a  pious  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  oracular  refponfes ;  and  his  tranflator,  imprefkd 
with  the  fame»convi<ftion,  has  been  careful  to  tranflate  them  into 
profe,  becaufe  he  confiders  them  as  invaluable  pieces  of  compo 
fition.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  both  ;  biit  with 
deference,  and  not  without  affigning  a  rcafon.  It  would  be 
ilrange  if  feveral  confultations  out  of  a  thoufand  had  not  an 
.anfwer,.  which  was  afterward  accidentally  verified.  1  In  the  ages 
of  fiftion  many  inquiries  and  refponfes  might  be  recorded,  though 
no  advice  or  anf\ver  had  been  afked  .or.  given.  Befides  politi¬ 
cians,  who  were  often  priefts,  ufiially  didtated  to  the  oracle  the 
refponfe,  in  enigmatical  terms,  procured  it  for  money,  and  then 
claimed  the  merit  of  acutenefs  in  folving  its  myfterious  phraic* 
ology.  Superftition  venerated  fuch  frauds.  Tumultuous  fadfions 
were  by  thefe  artifices  overawed  into  unanimity,  and  cowarci 
jnfpired  with  courage.  Lallly,  political  wifdom  is  the  ref; 
of  ripe  experience,  and  ripe  experience  is  near  akin  to 
fpirit  of  prophecy. 

‘To  critics  in  general  I  (hall  make  a  declaration,  fimil 
‘  to  that  w*hich  I  have  elfewhere  given,  that  I  fliall  pay  no  at 
‘  (mention  whatever  to  criticifms  which  are  merely  the  refult 
‘  ignorance;  butMf  I  find  them  attended  with  malevolence, 
y  (ball  not  fail  to  expofe  the  bafenefs  of  fuch  compofitions,  in 
‘  copious  appendix  to  .my  next  publication:  and  would  eve 
^^author,  wnofe  Ubours  havx  been  infemoufly  abufed,  adopt  tfc 
J  he  would,  either  by  intimidating  fuch  literary  bullie 
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*  lectire  Mmfclf  from  their  attacks  in  future,  or  render  them 

*  the  fcora  and  derifion  of  every  man  of  difeernment  and  worth.^ 
P.reface^  p.  l6.  .  ' 

.  If  this  learned  gentleman  charge  us  with  ignorance^  and  au¬ 
thenticate  the  accufation,  we  will  thank  him  for  a  few  fparks  of 
intelledlual  light;— if  with  overt  a£ls  of  malevolence,  we  can 
with  great  truth  difavow  the  elTence  of  criminality;— a  felonious 
intention.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  feen  none  of  this  gen¬ 
tleman’s  former  publications,  and  hopes  to  derive  entertainment 
from  thofe  ftili  in  referve,  vvithout  painful  prefages  of  chaftife- 
nient  from  the  contents  of  a  copious  appendix. 

The  index  is  copious,  and  fuperfedes,  in  a 'great  meafure, 
the  contents  of  chapters.  But  in  general  the  numbers  of  re¬ 
ference  to  the  pages  arc  incorrect.  Its  ufe  is  'thus  greatly 


Art.  III.  The  Rhine ;  ^Ir,  'Journey  from  Utrecht  to  Franc^ 
L  chiejiy  by  the  Borders  of  the  Rhine^  a7id  the  Pojfage  down 

the  Rivery  from  Alentz  to  Bo^n  :  defer ibed  in  a  Scries  of  Let^ 
ters\  written  from  Holiiridto  a  Friend  in  England^  in  the  Tears 
J791  and  1792.  In  Two  Fglumesl  By  T.  Cogan^  lA.  Di, 
EmbelUpy^d  with.  Twenty -four  Fiews  in  Aqua  Tinta^  and  a  Ma^ 
of  the  Rhine  fro^n  Mentz  to  Bonn.  pp.  730,  8vo.  ih  js* 
boards.  Johnfon.  London,  1794. 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number^  ] 

iT^R.  Cogan^  ih  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Travels,  deferibes 
^  Bruhl,  a  country  feat  belonging  to  the  Eleitor .of  Co¬ 
logne;  the  city  of  Bonn,  which,  as  a  place  for  perpetual  refi- 
tience,  he  would  prefer  to  Clcves  itfelf,  which  fo  greatly  excels 
in  richriefs,  wildnefs,  and  extent  of  profpcwt : 

^  In  the  road  from  Bonn  to  Andernach,  which  Is  about  half  way 
to  Coblentz,  the  feene  is  very  fublime.  <  The  Sebengeherte  fland  as 
tentinels  to  guard  the  entrance  into  this  defile ;  and  though  their  lofty 
heads  feem  to  triumph  over  all  their  neighbours,  yet  do  the  mountains 
On  each  fidd  the  current  become  bold,  lofty,  and  mafTiVe,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  fouth.  Some  of  them  prefent  an  ampL-  furface  td 
the*  cultivator.  Others  approach  fo  near  to  the  perpend’cular,  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  behold  the  hufbandman  at  his  labours  without  fear¬ 
ful  apprehenfions  left  an  unlucky  fall  Ihould  precipitate  him  into  the 
^iver.  In  other  parts  they  fpurn  at  cultivation:  and  their  bare  Iron 
Rock  bids  defiance  to  all  the  machinations  of  art  to'render  it  fertile. 
Some  of  thefe  rocks  dart  upwards,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  prefent 
at  their  fummit  the  appearance  cf  caftles^  mouldering  into  duft. 

D  d  a  Others 
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Others  elude  the  art  of  the  hulbandman^  by  the  falling  of  tbetr  loofened 
furface  in  confofcd  heaps  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  by  their  filling 
up  the  chinks’  and  interAiccs  that  were  formed  by  hafiy  torrents,  it 
fome  parts  the  hills  feem  difpofed  to  form  a  plain,  and  offer  their 
btoad  furfaces  to  the  treea  of  the'foreft ;  in  fome  they  divide,  to  give 
the  traveller  a  tranfient  peep  at  the  diftant  country  behind  them  ;  in 
others  rivnleta  bafttly  feek  their  way^tlirough  the  deep  and  (harp 
fiflures  between  the  mountains,  to  pay  their  ufual  tribute  to  old 
Rhinns,  the  king  of  fireams :  who,  Kke  the  proud  lords  of  this  coun. 
try,  fwells  into  importance,  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  his  vafTals, 
and  feeros  to  treat  them  with  fupercilious  difdaio,  on  account  of  that 
foperiority  to  which  they  have  fo  abundantly  contributed. 

*  Thefe  beauties  of  nature  are  variegated  and  enlivened  by  cafiles 
and  niountains,  fome  of  which  are  entire;  others  are  rendered  more* 
venerable  by  their  forming  majeftic  ruins  ;  ibme  are  placed  on  the 
fummic  of  a  dHF,  others  in  the  bofom  of  a  mountain.  Numberlefs 
towns  and  villages  aTfo  proximate  to  the  borders  of  the  river,  mani- 
fefUy  courting  protection  from  the  hills,  and  plenty  from  the  ilream, 
add  a  beauty  to  the  profped.* 


From  CobtentX)  a  flouriflving  city  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Mofelle^  our  traveller  went  to  Mentz,>and,  in  his  way 
thither)  deferibes  various  objedS)  amone  which  we  find  the 
baths  at  £ms;  the  town  and  caftle  of  Naffau>  the  original  man- 
fion  of  the  family  of  Naflau  ;  Schwalbach^  the  Matlock  of  this 
part  of  Germany. 

Mentz  is  the  principal  refidence  of  the  nobility,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  eIc£lorate>  and  are  laid  to  polTeft  confide^rable 
property.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  difFufe  a  fpirit  of  urbanity  over 
the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  to  enliven  the  city  by  the  fre-^ 
quency  of  winter  amuTements.  Since  the  vifit  of  our  traveller 
and  bis  companion  a  philofophical  focicty  has  been  ereCted  at 
Mentz : 


•  It  has  been  remarked  by  fome  one,*  lays  Dr.  Cogan,  ‘  I  forget 
lom,  that  fcarcely  any  fubjeCl  is  worth  the  trouble  of  difcufixbn,  ex- 


whom,  that  fcarccly  any  fubjeCl  is  worth  the  trouble  of  difeuflibn,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  which  have  met  with  the  greatell  obftacles  to  diicaflion, 
religion  and  politics.  Thefe  are  ceitainly  the  mod  important,  as 
they  relate  to  our  welfare  in  both  worlds ;  and  their  native  dignity  is 
manifefted  by  the  extenfive  influence  they  have  upon  the  human 
mind,  when  the  free  inveftigation  of  them  is  allowecL  No  fubjefts 
are  fo  well  calculated  to  inlpire  the  community  at  large  with  what  is 
mTually  termed  good  sensi.  Where  the  free  difeufiion  of  thefe  is 
prohibited,  a  few  fpeculadve  men  may  cultivate  the  various  branches 
of  philofophy,  and  may  acquire  clailical  knowledge ;  but  the  ideas 
of  the  PEOPLE  are  contrafled,  their  minds  forvile  and  bigotted,  and 
their  converlation  frivolous ;  unlefs,  indeed,  they  find  means  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  minds,  and  perhaps  fave  their  fouls  by  flealth.  It  fome- 
times  happens  that  the  intelledual  faculties  work  rapidly  and  effec¬ 
tually,  though  in  fecret,  and  that  a  treafure  of  folid  knowledge  lies 
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coQcealed  ander  an  external  conformity  to  public  authority  and  efti- 
biiihed  creeds.  But  in  religious  affairs,  men  become  hypocrites ;  and 
in  politics,  the  yoke  is  rendered  galling  by  their  perceiving  that  it  is 
OLyoke.  Extremes  beget  each  other.  From  credulity  they  fink  into 
infidelity;  and  from  paSve  obedience  and  non-refiitance  they  are, 
liable  to  buril  forth  into  anarchy,  when  they  feel  their  ^wers  com* 
petent  to  refinance.  The  philofophical  fipirit  that  is  already  preva* 
lent  in  this  city,  is  doubdefs  preparatory  for  fome  momentous  change 
at  a  future  period ;  for  in  proportion  as  knowledge  is  diffufed,  the 
mind  becomes  refilefs  under  that  fiate  of  fervility  which  fits  eafy  upon 
the  ignorant.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  thefe  remarks,  genuine  po* 
licy  will  confift  In  the  moft  liberal  toleration  of  free  difcuflion.  The 
love  of  truth  would  then  become  a  common  caufe.  One  clafs  of  ien* 
timents  not  being  under  the  frown  of  ecclefiaftic  or  civil  authority, 
and  another  fupported  by  its  fmiles,  they  would  each  be  appreciated 
according  to  their  ftetling-  value.  We  (hould  exchange  our  love  of 
notious  for  the  love  of  truth,  and  become  as  impatient  of  .error  as  we 
are  now  of  contradlAion.  Will  you  objeA,  my  friend,  that  univerfal 
fcepticifm  would  prevail?  I  anfwer,  that  it  mujf  prevail  where  im¬ 
proved  fenfe  enables  men  to  difcover  the  abfurdities  of  efhibliihed 
principles,  and  the  mind  is  impeded  in  its  ardent  defires  to  find  out 
betten  I  acknowledge  alfo,  that,  upon  t{ieir  firft  liberation,  a  thou- 
fandxrude  conjectures  and  imperfeCt  notions  would  be  propofed  and 
adopted.  But  thefe  would  foon  be  rejeCled  for  clearer  and  more  cop* 
fonant  ideas,  if  they  were  communicated  without  refiraint.  In  re¬ 
nouncing  ancient  prejudices,  on  account  of  their  manifelt  abfurdity, 
fome  degree  of  fcepticifm  is  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable.  To 
ufe  a  medical  or  furgical  phrafe,  it  is  ^  foluilon  of  continuity,  pre- 
viouily  requifite  for  a  hew  organifation.  To  ufe  a  Catholic  phrafe, 
it  is  the  purgatory  through  which  the  mind  mud  pafs  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  true  wifdom  and  knowledge.  To  ufe  a  chemical  phrafe,  it 
is  the  putrefactive  fermentation  attending  the  difiblution  of  old  fyf- 
tems,  which  will  live  in  the  generation  of  exhilarating  truths.  The 
partial  view  of  things  which  a  fettered  mind  mud  take,  will  naturally 
lead  to  infidelity;  give  full  fcope,  and  infidelity  will  finally  terminate 
in  a  creed  confonanc  with  the  nature  of  God,  and  produClive  of  the 
happinefs  of  man. 

‘  Many  of  the  more  ancient  towns  in  Germany  fnanifeft  that  their 
anccdors  had  a  drong  predileClion  for  finery  and  (hew,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  propriety  in  the  fubjeCls  difplaying  k.  All 
houfes  at  Cologne  and  Mentz,  that  bear  decided  marlcs  of  their 
having  been  formerly  of  a  fuperior  clafs,  are  curioufly  painted  exter¬ 
nally,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  fantadic  figures,  landfcapes,  and 
feripturq  hidories,  which  have  no  relation  to  any  one  circumdance  re- 
i  Utive  to  the  building  or  its  fituation.  It  is  obvious,  that  although 
[  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Mentz  are  making  ftrong  efforts  to  emerge 
'  from  that  Gothic  tade,  yet  fome  of  its  dregs  dill  adhere  to  them* 

I  Many  other  of  their  public  buildings  are  dill  chargeable  with  die  fault 
I  of  a  gaudy  impropriety.’ 

i  D  d  3  At 
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At  Mentz  our  author  enters  on  a  long  difcufiion  on  the  in-* 
vention  of  printing ;  anJ,  after  fumming  up  and  appreciating 
the  evidences  in  favour  of  each  claimant,  concludes  in  favour  of 
Laurence  Cofter,  and  Haerlem.— From  Hacrlem,  he  thinks, 
the  knowledge  of  the  invention  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Mentz,  where  it  unqueftionably  received  many  important  im¬ 
provements;  and  that  the  popular  publications- which  were 
.  printed  at  Mentz,  united  w\\h  thefe  improvements,  were  the 
caufes  that  the  prefs  at  Haerlem  has  been  fo  long  deprived  of 
the  honours  to  which  it  had  fo  juft  a  claim.  <  Our  author,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  anterior  claims  of  Haerlem  have  been  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  propofes  eight  toafts,  all  of  which,  after  they  have  been 
given  feparatcly,  he  comprefTes  into  the  following  :  ‘  May  every 
^  ufeful  thought  be  fully  exprejjed  and  Ci\x\y  tmprejfed^  and  neither 
‘  repreffed  nor  fupprejjidy  nor  may  worth  be  ever  opprejjed  or 
'  ^  depreljed.^  This  feaft  in  honour  of  printing- our  toaft-mafter 
^ould  conclude  vyith  the  following  fong : 

.  '  L 

f  SEE  riches  circulate  at  will. 

By  coinage,  and  by  minting :  * 

The  Printing  Art  is  nobler  ftllU 
Truth  circulates  by  printing. 

CHORUS. 

*  The  Printing  Art,  &c.  :  . 

II. 

Since  truth  is  truth,  as  all  allow. 

It  cannot  fufFer  fiinting: 

Pernicious  Error  rears  her  brow,  ' 

When  tyrants  limit  printing. 

Qhorvs.  Pernicious  Error,  &c. 

!  III. 

Since  Freedom’s  felf  fometimes  runs  mad^  ‘  * 

The  thought  is'  woll  worth  hinting ; 

Let  ufeful  truths  be  modcll  clad. 

And  then  go  on  with  printing. 

Chorus.  Let  ufeful,  &;c. 

IV.  ^ 

But  Vice,  you’ll  fay,  with  hideous  leer, 

At  Virtue  will  be  fqutntitig! 

Well,  if  Vice  fqiiints,  and  looks  fo  queer, 

Wc’ll  mend  her  fight  with  Printing. 

CHORUS. 

if  yice  fquints,  and  looks  fo  queei^ 

'VV^’ll  mend  her  fight  with  Printing.’ 

^  P'4 
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Our  travellers  determined  now  to  vifit  Frankfort,  where  a 
large  concourfe  of  ftrangers  was  already  affembled,  and  great 
preparations  making  for  the  cleciion  of  an  emperor,  the  cere¬ 
monies  obferved  at  which  are  copioufly  defcribed.  The  fairs  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipfic,  the  general  marts  for  literature,  arealfo 
defcribed.  From  Frankfort  they  return  by  Mentz,  Johannifberg, 
Bachenach,  and  St.  Goar,  to  Coblentz.  Here  Dr.  Cogaii  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  different  fpecies  of  the  grape,  and  the  charader- 
ilHcs  of  good  Rhenifh  wines From  Coblentz  our  travellers, 
viewing  the  country,  and  all  that  is  moll  remarkable  as  they 
pafs  along,  come  down  the  Rhine  to  Nieuweid,  from  Nieuweid 
to  Andernach,  and  from  Andernach  to  Bonn^ 


Dr.  Cogan  has  viewed  the  objefts  that  came  within  the 
(phere  of  his  obferyation  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  and  political 
philotbpher,  a  phyfiologill,  and  a  man  of  tafte,  good  humour, 
and  lively  fancy.  He  (hews  good  fenfe,  quick  difcernment,  and 
a  cOnfiderable  degree  of  knowledge  in  hillory, '  natural  and 
^civil,  and  the  fcience  of  human  nature.  Such  paffages  as  that 
relating  to  the  natural  impatience  of  Englilhmen,  in  page  46, 
Vol.  II.  are  not  unworthy  of  Lucian  or  Rabelais:  in  others, 
his  difpofition  to  gaiety  and  jocularity  is  carried  to  the  length  of 
f)uerile  levity;  but  for  this  he  makes,  in  an  advertifement,  the 
following  apology,  that  his  letters  were  not  originally  defigned 
for  any  other  readers  than  the  private  friends  to  whom  they  were 
addreffed. — His  defcriptions  of  natural  objedls  are  very  pic- 
turefque  and  animated.  -  The  Rhine,  with  its  ramifications,  and 
the  adjacent  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  general  contour  of  the 
country,  in  the  prefent  war  between  Germany  with  her  allies 
and  France,  is  particularly  interefting.  The  map  accompanying 
this  Tour  is  on  a  large  fcale,  "^accurately  drawn,  and.w^ell  en¬ 
graved.  The  views  in  aquatihta  are  twenty-four  in  number^ 
and  very  beautiful. 


•  It  is  hereto  be  regretted,  that  the  Doflor  has  not  inyeftlgated 
the  medical  virtues  of  thofe  wines  as  well  as  their  flavours.  There  is 
nothing  that  fprings  from  the  earth  fo  diverfified  in  its  nature  as  the 
vine.  And  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  various  difeafes  is  every  day 
more  and  more  experienced  and  acknowledged.  See  a  very  judicious 
■  treadle  on  this  fubjeft  under  the  title  of  *  General  Inftrmilions  for 
the  Choice  of  Wines,*  &c.  by  Dr.  Macbride — who  abb  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  many  diforders  cured  by  the  nvire  called  Tockay  de  Efpagnai 
the  falubrity  and  medical  efficacy  of  which  is  well  attefted. 
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Art.  IV.  Analyfis  fjf  an  Inquiry  into  the  remote  Caufe  of  Urinary 
Gravel.  By  Alexander  Philip  ffUfon.  PuUiibed  at  Edin-. 
burgh  in  1792,  . 

'T^HE  author  obfcrve$,  in  the  introdudion,  that  tl^  attempts 
to  remove  the  proximate  caufe  of  gravel  by  Kthothriptics 
having  proved  fo  unfuccefsful,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  in* 
quire  whether  or  not  we  can  difeover  any  means  of  preventing 
a  dT.afe  which  no  fucceeding  care,  after  it  has  occurred,  is  ca^ 
pable  of  removing  :  but  we  can  prevent  a  difeafe  only  by  difeo- 
vering  and  avoiding  the  cauies  which  produce  k.*  In  order  to  ‘ 
difeover  the  caufes  which  produce  a  tendency  to  calculous  af- 
feSions,  the  author  relates  experiments,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
his  treatife,  with  the  view  of  proving,  that  acidity  in  the  primse 
viae  tends  to  produce  the  dirpofition  pf  lithic  acid  from  the 
urine ;  and  that  every  caufe  which  promotes  perfpiration  tends 
to  prevent  it.  M.'  Bertholet,  he  obferves,  found  that  an  acid . 
paffed  ofF  by  the  fkin,  during  fenfible  perfpiration ;  and  he  re¬ 
lates  two  experiments  to  prove,  that  an  acid  alfo  paffes  ofF  by 
the  fame  excretory  during  infenfible  perfpiration.  In  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  he  makes  fome  obfervations  on  the  manner  ia 
which  acids  ac9:  on  the  urine  after  it  is  cut  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  fpontaneous  depofitions  which  take  place  from  that  fluid. 
On  the  firft  of  thefe  heads  the  author  obferves,  ‘  I  learned,  the 
^  following  curious  fatft,  from  an  anonymous  author,  after  the 
^  treatife  I  am  now  laying  before  the  public^  was  nearly  com- 
^  pletcd.  This  author  mentions,  bn  adding  any  acid,  even  the 
^  carbonaceous,  to  urine,  he  always  procured  a  copious  dcpofi- 
f  tion  of  what  he  calls  the  concreting  acid ;  which  is  the  fame 
*  I  have  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  lithic  acid.*  Dr. 
Wilfon  repeated  this  experiment,  both  with  recent  and  ftale 
urine,  ufing  the  vitriolic,  "nitrous,  muriatic,  acetous  acids,  and 
the  acid  of  lemons ;  and  in  all  inftances  fouiid  the  refult  as  the 
anonymous  author  has  ftated  it.  T o  this  he  adds  fome  other 
particulars  relating 'to  the  fame  fubjeft.  Urine,  left  to  itfelf, 
depofites  either  a  whitifh  matter,  rendering  it  muddy,  and  this 
often  in  an  hour  or  two  after  tlie  urine  is  made ;  or  cryftals  of 
lithic  acid,  or  fometimes  both.  Dr.  Wilfon  never  found  both 
of  thefe  depofitions  ekifting,  in  any  conflderable  quantity,  in  the 
fame  urine.  The  lithic  acid  is  produced  by  acefeent  food  5  the 
other  (which  he  calls  the  cream-coloured  fediment)  by  a  diet  o{ 
a  contrary  tendency.  The  depofition  of  the  lithic  acid  is  di- 
miniibed  by  promoting  perfpiration,  which  tends  to  increafe 
that  of  the  other  fediment.  The  cream-coloured  fediment  is 
more  foluble  in  the  urine  than  the  lithic  acid.  The  lithic  acid 
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Js  lefs  readily  afted  on  by  acids  than  the  cream-coloured  fedi- 
ment.  He  alfo  found,  that  an  acid  added  to  ¥rine  after  it  was 
out  of  the  body,  while  it  produced  a  depofition  of  lithic  acid, 
prevented  the  appearance  of  the  cream-coloured  fediment ;  and 
on  adding  an  acid  to  urine  which  ^contained  cream-coloured  fe¬ 
diment,  but  no  cryftals  of  lithic  acid,  the  former  fooner  or  later 
dlfappeared,  while  the  latter  was  depolitcd.  C?ertain  acids  pro¬ 
duce  an  efiervefcence  with  urine,  during  which  a  permanently 
elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged,  which  precipitates  the  calcareous  earth 
of  lime-water,  and  produces  no  contraflion  on  the  admixture 
of  atmofpheric  air.  With  regard  to  the  dcpofitions  themfclvcs, 
the  one  he  pretends  not  to.inveftigate  more’  accurately  than  has 
already  been  done ;  the  other,  which  he  obferves  feems  to  have 
been  entirely  overlooked,  he  thinks  a  neutral  fait,  containing 
the  flithic  acid,  from  tvhich  it  may  be  precipitated  by  perhaps 
every  other  5  and  he  is  induced  to  form  this  opinion  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reafons.  On  adding  a  certain  portion  of  acid  to  urine, 
containing  much  cream-coloured  fediment,  and  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fame  acid  to  urine  containing  little  or  none  of  it,  he 
always  found  moft  lithic  acid  pi;pcipitated  from  that  portion  of 
urine  which  had  contained  moft  creamrcoloured  fediment ;  and 
aHb,  that  the  more  of  this  it  contained,  the  longer  time  it  re¬ 
quired  to  become  limpid,  and  for  the  complete  depoUtion  of  the 
lithic  acid  to  take  place.  Bcfidcs,  when  there  was  a  long  time 
required  for  the  depofition  of  the  lithic  acid  to  take  place,  he 
could  eafily  perceive  the  gradual  chajige  induced  on  the  cream- 
coloured  fediment,  which  altered  its  colour,  and  being  at  the 
fame  time  precipitated  from  the  urine,  was  by  degrees  totally 
changed  into  a  dark  red-coloured,  fandy- looking  matter,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  makes  fdme  general  remarks  on  the 
foregoing  experiments.  When  we  fee  the  lithic  acid  depofited 
in  greater  than  ufual  quantity  on  ufing  acefeent  diet,  this  (he 
thinks)  muft  be  aferibed  to  a  greater  than  ufual  fecretion  of  acid 
by  the  kidneys,  which,  afling  in  the  fame  way  with  the  foreign 
acid  after  the  urine  is  out  of  the  body^  produces  this  depofition 
of  lithic  acid :  but  if  the  perfpiration  be  much  promoted,  the 
acid  which  here  precipitates  the  lithic  acid  is  thrown  off  by  the 
ikin;  apd  confequently  the  depofition  of  lithic  acid  from  the 
urine  prevented,  as  happened  in  all  the  experiments  where  a  fu- 
dorific  was  employed.  The  author  then  puts  the  queftion,  Does 
Ac  body,  by  its  own  powers,  generate  an  acid  capable  of  preci- 
pitating  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine ;  or  is  fuch  an  acid  always 
drived  frorn  acefeent  diet  ?  That  the  body  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  fuch  an  acid,  independently  of  any  foreign  acid  received 
futo  Ae  body,  he  thinks  proved  by  his  fourtecrah  experiment. 
»  He 
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He  found  the  urine  exifting  in  three  different  ftatcs  at  different 
times  of  the  day;  in  the  evening  more  limpid  than  at  other  times, 
and  depofiting  little  fediment  of  any  kind ;  in  the  morning 
higheft  coloured,  and  depofiting  much  cream-coloured  fedi^ 
ment;  the  mid-day  urine  was  of  a  fhade  not  fo  light  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  nor  fo  dark  as  the  latter,  but  depofited  more  Ijthic  acid 
than  either  of  them.  Kence  he  infers,  that  the  depofition  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine  is  caufed  by  the  vigorous  adtion  of  the 
kidneys.  That  this  tlierefore  is  necefiary  for  the  proper  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  matter  caufing  that  depofition ;  and  that  an  ac«. 
cumulation  of  this  matter  is  during  the  hours  of  repofe  taking 
place  in  the  fyftem,  which  is  thrown  oft  in  the  day-time  by  the 
fkin  and  kidneys,  when  the  fyftem  is  moft  vigorous.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  author  concludes,  i  ft,  that  any  caufe  obliruding 
perfpiration  produces  a  greater  than  ordinary  precipitation  of 
iithlc  acid  from  the  urine.  2dly.  That  the  fame  precipitati  n 
is  confiderab-y  increafed  by  acefeent  diet,  and  much  din  i- 
.  niflied  by  ufing  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food.  3d]y,  'I  hat 
by  the  inadVivity  of  the  Ikin  and  kidneys  an  accumulation  of 
acid  may  take  place  in  the  fyftem,  only  to  be  thrown  oft'  by  re- 
ftoring  their  proper  adfion.  4thly.  1  hat  by  the  proper  ufe  cf 
diaphoretics  we  can  often  entirely  prevent  the  depofition  of 
lithic  acid  from  the  urine.  Laftly,  We  muft  conclude  (the  au-» 
thor  obferves),  from  Mefirs.  Shtele’s  and  Bergman’s  experi¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  from  the  above  obfervations,  that  it  is  the 
lithic  acid  which  is  apt  to  form  infoluble  concretions  in  the 
urine:  hence  the  danger  of  all  thofe  circumPianccs  in  life  tend¬ 
ing  to  occafion  its  precipitation. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that  all 
the  predifpofing  caufes  of  gravel  adt  by  precipitating  the  lithic 
acid;  and  to  point  out  that  all  thefe  caufes  produce  one  and  the 
fame  change  on  the  body.  The  predirpofing  caufes  of  gravvl, 
he  believes  to  be  too  great  a  proportion  of  folid,  fropn  the  parti¬ 
cular  formation  of  the  body,  old  age,  exceflive  labour,  high 
living,  and  the  liberal  ufe  of  fermented  liquors.  Indolence,  and 
.too  much  heat  applied  to  the  body  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  the  kidneys;  each  of  thefe  caufes,  he  confiders  feparately,, 
and  endeavours  to  Ihew,  that  they  all  tend  to  produce  debility 
of  the  (kin  and  kidneys ;  hence  occafioning  an  accumulation  of 
acid  matter  in  the  fyftem,  the  excretion  of  which  wt  have  feen 
fo  immediately  depending  on  the  vigorous  action  of  thefe  or¬ 
gans;  and  that  wlien  this  accumulated  acid  is  at  laft  forced  off 
by  the  kidneys,  it  then  precipitates  the  lithic  acid,  and-thus  lays 
the  foundation  of  a  fit  of  the  gravtl.  The  gout  he  thinks  only 
connefted  with  the  gravel  from  the  former  being  accompanied 
by  fomc  of  the  predifpofing  caufes  cf  gravel  juft  mentione^, 
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particularly  indolence,  and  a  great  degree  of  dyfpepfu.  He 
gives  lome  reafons  tor  our  not  fuppofing  thefe  two  comi  laiats 
more  ellentially  connefted,  but  pretends  not  to  decide  the  quef- 
tlon,  whether  or  not  the  matter  producing  both  be  the  fame? 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  which  is  the  laft  of  the  firft  part  of  his 
treatife,  he  mentions  thofe  circumftances  which  render  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the' remote  caufe  of  gravel  (the  debility  of  the  (kin 
and  kid  )eys)  is  prefent,  and  the  means  for  removing  it,  before 
jt  induces  a  fit  of  the  gravel.  In  attempting  this,  he  thinks 
there  are  four  indications,  jft.  Strengthening  and  afliiting  the 
digeftive  organs ;  adly.  Avoiding  fuch  ingefta  as  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  matter  wc  endeavour  to  expel  \  3dly,  Curing 
fuch  as  have  an  oppofite  tendency ;  and,  laltly,  throwing  out 
this  matter  by  every  means  in  our  power.  For  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  firft  indication  he  refers  to  the  fecond  part  of  his 
treatife  on  dyfpepfia  \  on  the  fecond  and  third  he  fays  but  little, 
and  nothing  new;  the  laft  he  confiders  at, greater  length,  and 
thinks  it  proper- to  attempt  the  expulfion  of  the  noxious  matter 
both.bv  the  (kin  and  kidneys.  The  propriety  of  this  prafticq 
he  confiders  as  a  fair  Inference  ^rom  his  experiments.  For  the 
latter  purpofe  he  thinks  tartar  emetic,  .given  in  fmall  dofes,  for 
‘  reafons  which  we  omit  mentioning  that  this  analyfis  may  not 
too  much  protradled,  peculiarly  well  adapted.  He  alfo  warmly 
recommends  mercurial  ointment  ufed  with  caution;  and  refers 
to  feveral  of  his  experiments  for  its  efficacy  in  promoting  th^ 
excretions  by  the  (kin  and  kidneys;  ""Laftly,  he  mentions  an  at¬ 
tention  to  exercife,  as  a  proper  addition  to  any  other  means  thgf 
may  be  employed. 

In  the  introdu6Iion  to  the  fecond  part  of  his  treatife,  Dr, 
Wilfon  makes  fome  remarks  on  digeftion,  and  confiders  it 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  and  Dr.  Stevens,  that 
Its  efficient  caufe  is  the  gaftric  liquor  :  hence  he  obferves,in  the 
fecond  chapter,  the  proximate  caufe  of  its  failure  muft  be  fomc 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  this  liquor.  Of  thefe  two 
hypothefes  he  thinks  the  former  the  moft  probable,  and  chiefly 
for  the  following  reafons.  The  operation  of  the  occafional 
caufes  of  dyfpepfia,  in  producing  that  difeafe  (all  of  which  act 
by  debilirating  the  ftomach  or  general  fyftem),  he  thinks  more 
explicable  on  this  than  on  the  other  hypothefis,  narcotics  and 
indolence,  which  ditninKh  all  the  fecretions,  produce  dyfpepfia ; 
a  dyfpeptic  patient  can  digeft  a  fmall  quantity  of  food  without 
any  morbid  fymptom;  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  are  removed  without 
medicine,  if  we  faft  till  a  (^utlicient  quantity  of  the  gaftric  liquor 
has  flowed  into  the  ftomach  to  digelt  the  contents  already  there, 

1  In  one  ca(e  of  (evere  dvlpepfia  he  found  the  gaftric  liquor  wholly 
i  tVanting,  and  digeftion  complcteljr  interrupted.  He  produced 
‘  dyfpepfi^^ 
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dyrpepfia  by  evacuating  part  ef  the  gaftric  liquor,  and  found 
that  by  thefe  means  he  could  very  nearly  produce  complete 
anorexia.  ^  Finally  he  obferves  the  thirft-bound  belly  and 
^  failure  of  faliva,  fo  often  occurring  in  dyfpepfia,  fupport  the 

*  fame  opinion.’  From  the  means  of  alleviating  or  curing 
dyfpcpfia  he  alfo  draws  fome  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  hypo* 
thefis.  In  the  treatment  of  dyfpepfia,  which  he  confiders  in  the 
third  and  laft  chapter,  he  reprobates  the  frequent  ufe  of  emetics; 
obferves  they  will  not  be  found  neceflary,  if  the  patient  eat  only 
thofe  articles,  and  in  that  quantity,  which  he  Hnds  from  expe¬ 
rience  his  ftomach  can  digeft  with  toler9l)le  eafe*  He  particu- 
larly  recommends  an  attention  to  thofe  means  which  promote 
the  general  vigour  of  the  fyftem,  to  fleep  and  exercife,  an  excefs 
or  deficiency  of  either  hurts ;  nearly  the  fame  he  thinks  may  be 
faid  of  venery.  ^  The  general  view  in  this  treatment,  how- 

*  ever  (he  obferves)^  is  more  adapted  to  the  young  than  the  old, 
^  in  whom,  and  indeed  in  all  labouring  under  fevere  dyfpepfia, 

*  and  hence  much  debility,  digeftion  is  fo  weakened  that 

*  the  body  can  hardly  be  fupported,  far  lefs  ftrengthened  to  fuch 

*  a  degree  as  is  neceflary  for  employing  the  remedies  mentioned 

*  above,  and  which  we  may  confider  as  the  treatment  for  a  ra- 
^  dica)  cure.  On  this  account  we  muft  ufe  fome  artificial  means 

*  of  fupporting,  for  the  prefent,  the  digeftive  powers  j  and  it 
‘  remains  to  be  determined  in  what  manner  this  may  bc:  moft 

*  fafely  and  cfFeilually  done.  Stimulants  and  internal  tonics 
^  have  been  univerfally  ufed  with  this  intention.  Phyficians, 

*  however,  have  always  complained,  that  while  by  thefe  they 
^  relieved  the  urgent  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  they  unavoid- 
^  ably  increafed  the  tendency  to  it.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
‘  much  confequence  to  dyfpeptic  patients  if  a  remedy  could  be 

*  found  which  would  relieve  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  witb- 
^  out  tending  ftill  farther  to  increafe  the  debility  of  the  ftomach. 

*  Such  a  remedy,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  pointed  out  by  what 

*  is  faid  in  the  laft  chapter  concerning  the  proximate  caufe. 
‘We  have  feen  all  the  occafional  caufes  of  this  difeafe,  leffening 
‘  the  quantity  of  the  gaftric  liquor,  and  every  remedy  found  of 

*  fervice  in  it  incrcafing  the  fecretion  of  that  fluid ;  hence,  in- 
‘  ftead  of  preternatu rally  ftimulating  the  ftomach,  and  thus  in- 
‘  creafing  its  morbid  afFeClions,  were  we  to  introduce  into  it 
f  the  gaftric  liquor  of  other  animals,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
f  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  might,  in  this  manner,  be  relieved,  and 
‘  the  body,  by  a  greater  fupply  of  nourifhment,  fo  ftrengthened, 
‘  that  by  the  method  formerly  taken  notice  of,  a  radical  cure 

*  might  be  accomplifhed,  which  would  the  more  readily  happen 
‘  on  this  account,  that  the  patient  had  not  been  in  the  cuftom 
‘  of  ufing  ftimulants  and  internal  tonics.* 
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In  compliance  with  the  propofals  which  we  held  out  to  the 
public  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  feries  of  the  Englifh 
Review,  we  received  from  the  author  the  preceding  a nalylis  of 
his  work,  which  had  not  been  fairly  reprefented  in  fome  other 
literary  journals.  On  a  diligent  comparifon  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  itfelf,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  faithful  and  corre(^  abftnui 
of  its  general  contents,  from  which  our  readers  will  be  enabled 
to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  original.  We  fhall  only  add,  that 
the  anonymous  author  alluded  to,  has  fince  publifhed  a  fecond 
edition  of  his  treatife  with  his  name*,  in  which  he  complains 
that  Dr.  Wilfon  has  borrowed  from  him  largely,  without  fufE- 
ciently  acknowledging  his  obligations.  To  determine  the 
priority  of  fcientific  difeoveries  is  generally  a  difficult,  always 
an  invidious  tafk  s  which  we  (hall  beg  leave,  on  this  occafion, 
to  decline  attempting. 

To  the  public,  for  whom  we  make  reports,  it  is  the  utility 
of  a  difeovery  that  is  of  importance ;  about  the  author  they  are 
little*  concerned.  If  the  fails  and  induilions  contained  in 
this  treatife  are  confirmed  by  farther  experience,  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  difeovery  has  not  for  many  years  been  made,  than  one  that 
enables  mankind  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the  gout  and  the  gravely 
which  hav^  hitherto  been  confidefed  as  the  opprobria  of  the 
healing  art. 


Art.  V.  Caryls  New  Map  of  England  and  JVale%^  with  Part 
of  Scotland  j  on  which  are  carefully  laid  down  all  the  direct  and 
principal  Crofs  Roadsy  the  Courfe  of  the  Rivers  and  Navigaiie 
Canalsy  Cities^  Market  and  Borough  Towns^  ParifheSy  and  tnojl 
confiderable  Hamlet Sy  Parks ^  Forejisy  iffr.  Delineated  from 
actual  Surveyy  and  materially  ajftfted  from  authentic  Doenments 
liberally  fupplied  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  PoJi^Mafier ^General. 
Price  2I.  2s.  Publifhed  by  Cary,  Engraver  and  Mapfeller,. 
No.  181,  Strand. 

'T^HE  fcale  of  this  map.  is  an  inch  to  five  miles,  forming  in 
^  fize,  when  pafted  together,  feven  feet  fix  inches  in  height 
by  fix  feet  in  width. 

This  map  is  a  work  of  infinite  labour  and  expence.  It  is 
moft  ingenioufly  planned  for  the  purpofe  of  travellings  being 
divided  into  fcdlions  of  a  fize  to  form  a  quarto  volume  of  cighty- 
one  pages;  the  junctions  of  which  are  united  by  a  general  of 
index  map  prefixed,  divided  into  correfpor>ding  parts,  and 
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^umKered  agreeably  to  the  feciions  ;  by  which  means  the  whole 
becomes  united  aiid  -placed  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver  in  a 
moment. 

I'he  authority  upon  which  Mr.  Cary  has  executed  this  work 
is  fet  forth  in  the  title-page  to  be  from  a6lua!  furvey  and  au 
thentic  documents  liberally  fupplied  by  the  poft-mafter-genera!j 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by  pf  rmiflion. 

Confidering  geography  as  a  moft  ufeful  fcience,  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  map  through  every  part  with  moft  critical  .atiention 
and  recommend  it  as  the  belt  that  has  yet  been  publifhed.  It  is 
executed,  in  all  its  parts,  in  the  moft  mafterly  manner.  Ac 
cording  to  an  accompanying  index  of  names,  it  contains  up 
wards  of  22,000  places,  which,  however  numerous,  by  means'of 
this  index,  the  fmallcft  villages  are  immediately- traced,  as  it 
refers  to  page  and  county  w'here  fituaied.  This  index  applies 
equally  well  to  the  map  when  mounted  on  a  roll  and  ledge  for 
furniture.  The  grcatelt  attention  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
paid  to  every  part  of  this  map.  7'he  whole  of  the  turnpike 
roads  are  carefully  diferirnihated  from  the  inferior  ones,  by  be¬ 
ing  done  confiderably  wider^,  and  coloured  with  a  light  faffron^ 
and  the  diftances  from  place  to  place  added  upvon  each  fuch 
road.  The  epurfes  of  the  rivers,  frem  their  fource  to  their  in 
flux,  have  been  minutely  traced.  The  navigable  canals  arc  par 
ticularly  attended  to,  and  iheir  courfe  laid  down  agreeably  to 
the  a(fts  cf  parliament  relative  thereto.  Nice  diferimination  of 
character  has  been  obferved  throughout  the  whole  to  eliicidnH 
and  preferve  the  nccelfary  diftiii£Iions  proper  in  fo  large  a  work. 
•The  cities  and  market-towns  are  put  in  Roman  capitals  ;  tl 
former  are  diftir  guifiied  from  the. latter  by  a  crofs,  and  the 
borough- towms  by  liars,  the  number  of  which  denote  the  nuiii 
her  of  inembeis.  returned  to  parliament — pari/hes  and  chape 
lies  in  the  Roman  print  .char adcr,  and  hamlets,  &c.  in  th 
floping  hand.  «  .  .  . 

. . .  I  ^  11^ 

A  map  of  this  kind,  on.  fo  large  a  fcale,  fo  diftinil  and  jui! 
in  all  its  relations  and  proportions,  is  not  only  extreriiely  uicfii! 
and  convenient  for  travdlcrs,.  but  may  be  formed,  with  gr«: 
eafe,  into  an  article  of  elegant,  and  we  may  fay^  ingenious, 
furniture,  'inhere  is  no  perfon  of  fenfibility  who,  in  a  v: 
cant  hour,  when  lounging  on  a  journey,  in  a  tavern,  or  cn 
any  ftmilar  occafion,  does  not  find  great  amufement  in 
tracing  places  he  has  heard  much  about,  feen,  or  intcr.os 
to  vilit,  on  the  map.  Various  objeCls  and  correfponci“ii 
emotions  are  thus  brought  up  in  the  mind  without  any  efiort. 
In  this  refpe£t  maps  pefTefs  an  advantage  fimilar  to  that  ct 
paintings  ;  while  at  the  fjme  time  they  unite,  with  equal  facilitj 
of  communication,  an  infinitely  greater  variety  of  ideas. 
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To  have  maps  conftantly  before  the  eye  in  libraries,  fchools^ 
and  private  teaching-rooms,  is  a  very  great  aid,  and  almoft  the 
only  fare  way  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  geography. 
Thus,  too,  many  happy  ideas  have  been  fuggefted  to  the  phy- 
fiologift,  particularly  the  inquirers  into  the  theory  of  the  earth; 
and  what  may  be  called  phyiical  geography. 


Art.  Vi.  An  Invslilgation  of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge^  and 
(f  the  Progrefs  of  Reefon^  from  Senfe  to  Science  and  Philcfophy. 
By  yames  Hutton^  M.  D*  and  F.  R.  5.  EJin.  4to.  j  vob, 
‘  Edinburgh,  1794. 

The  title  of 'this  work  fufEcIently  exprefies  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  fubje£l  to  which  it  relates;  and  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  author  is  too  well  etlabliflied  not  to  excite  the 
curiofity  of  the  literary  world  with  refpecl  to  its  conteatR, 

,  Of  a  work,  however,  which  has  evidently  employed  many 
^ears'of  thought  and  inveftigation,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  confidercd  as  the  boideft  at;id  moft  finuular  inquiry  that 
.  this  age  has  produced  into  the  philofuphy  both  of  nature  and  of 
mind,  :it  would  be  prefumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  give  any 
decifive  opinion.  The  time  that  we  can  afford  to  its  perufql 
is  altogether  infufficient  for  any  formal  examination  of  its  truth; 
and  the  limits. wi<hin  which  we  are  cunfined,  prevent  us  even 
from  (fating  the  udiole  of  ^ofe  doulns  or  objedions  which  have 
occurred  to  us  to  many  of  the  opinions  and  reafonings  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Of  works  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  pofterity  alone  that  is  the 
judge.  We  fhall  fati^fy  ourfclves,  therefore,  with  difehargingour 
.firft  duty  as  Reviewers,  in  prefenting  to  our  readers  (with  as 
much  peifpicuity  as  the  very  abflrufe  nature  of  the  ful jeal  will 
permit)  a  fimple  analyhs  of  its  contents. 

The  origin  of  the  fpeculations  which  he  now  prefents  to  the 
world,  the  author  has  very  fully  and  candidly  explained  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  his  preface:  ‘  Having  in  an  accurate  epmina- 
‘  tion  (fays  he)  of  natural  bodies,  found,  that  magnitude  and 
*  figure,  though  commonly  efteemed  abfolute  qualities,  were 
‘  in  their  nature  only  condicional,  I  endeavoured  to  inveifigate 
‘  the  conditions  in  which  thofe  qualities  were  produced,  changed, 
or  affeded.  I  then  found,  that  there  is  nothing  in  thofe  ex- 
‘  ternal  things  w'hich,  ftridly  fpeaking,  fhould  be  confidered  as 
‘  abfolute  volume,  or  real  magnitude  and  figure;  but  that  there 
‘  were  only  certain  powers  by  which  thole  conceived  qualities 
‘  may  be  produced  i-n  oar  mind.’  [  This  curious  inveftigation^ 
•ur  philofophical  readers  know,  the  Doctor  fome  time  ;.go  pub- 
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lifhed,  in  his  *  Differtations  upon  Subjects  of  Natural  Philofophj^* 
Part  III.]  ‘  Thus  having  found  principles  which  fuperfeded 
^  the  necelfity  of  believing  in  the  commonly- received  opinion 

*  with  regard  to  matter  and  bodies  ;  and  having  found  that  vo. 

^  lume  in  natural  bodies  may  be  only  a  thing  imagined  by  our 

*  mind ;  I  entertained  a  fufpicion,  that  the  employing  this  pro. 

^  perty  of  body  as  a  principle  in  natural  philofophy,  like  thofe 

*  of  mathematical  figures,  might  be  only  a  fuppofition ;  confe- 
^  quently  that  the  fcientific  definitions  of  matter  taken  from  this 
‘  quality  of  body  were  mere  conjefture,  awd  only  founded  upon 
‘  the  vulgar  notions  of  men.  This  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 

*  nature  of  our  knowledge  when  we  judge  in  relation  to  this 
^  fubje<ft,  volume  and  figure.  It  was  here  I  difcovered,  as  I 

*  perfuade  myfelf,  the  principle  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
^  magnitude  and  figure  i$  founded;  and  this  fcience,  being  dif. 

tin^y  different  from  that  cf  phyfics,  led  me  to  exarhine  me- 

*  taphyfics,  as  the  proper,  fcience  to  which  this  fubje£t  of  our 

*  knowledge  then  belonged.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  I 

*  ftudied  a  fcience  which  I  found  competent  for  the  examination 

*  of  phyfical  principles.  In  this  train  of  {peculation  I  confidered 

*  fcience  in  general;  and  particularly  compared  phyfics  and 

*  mathematics,  in  order  to  underftand  the  difference  of  their 
‘  principles.  Having,  by  this  means,  got  a  fatisfadlory  view 

*  of  phyfical  principles,  and  difcovered  errors  in  received  opi- 
‘  nions  fufficient  to  obfeure  and  diferedit  this  branch  of  fcience, 

*  I  began  to  form  a  metaphyfical  theory  for  the  fupport  of  a 

*  phyfical  fyftem,  which  now  appeared  to  be  a  thing  in  its  iia- 

*  ture  pradlicablc.  Thus  were  my  firft  views  of  metaphyfics 

*  fubfervient  to  phyfics  alone,  and  limited  to  the  examination  of 

*  thofe  principles  upon  which  natural  philofophy  is  built. 

In  thus  applying  to  metaphyfics  I  obtained  a  perfedf  con- 

*  firmation  of  my  phylical  theory ;  and  in  reconciling  my  me- 
^  taphyficai  fpeculations  with  matter  of  fad,  or  the  phenomena 
^  of  nature,  I  procured  a  confidence  in  that  abftrad  fcience,  to 

*  which  the  principks  employed  in  the  other  fciences  are  to  be 
fubmitted.  I  thus  acquired  a  defire  to  cultivate  the  fcience  in 

^  which  man  is  made  to  know  himfelf  I  therefore  fiudied  that 

*  fcience  for  its  own  fake. 

‘  In  proceeding  upon  this  plan,  I  found  it  neceffary  to  con- 
^  fider  fcience  in  its  principles,  and  alfo  in  its  purpofe;  and  this 
^  led  me  to  examine  philofophy  in  general,  to  which  we  are 
‘  condufted  naturally  by  fcience. — Here,  having  firft  contem- 

*  plated  the  fubjed  with  a  view-to  know  its  nature,  and  then  in- 

*  quired  into  the  purpofe  for  which  this  progrefs  of  the  human 

*  intelled  might  be  confidered  as  intended  (in  being  properly 

*  adapted  to  fome  coofpicuous  end),  I  was  made  to  extend  my 
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<  views  in  the  work  about  which  I  was  engaged.  Thus,  inftead 

<  of  making  that  metaphyfical  inveftigation  fubfervient  only  to 

<  phyfical  fcience  and  natural  philofophy,  I  difcovered  a  much 
‘  more  important  end  for  metaphyfical  inquiry;  this  was,  the 
^  making  natural  philofophy  fubfervient  to  a  general  fyftcm,  in 

*  which  the  nature  and  conttitution  of  things  niuft  be  confidered 

*  as  the  proper  means  of  intellect ;  a  fyftem  in  which  the  human 

*  intelledt  appears  to  be  the  benevolent  intention  of  the  Firft 

<  Caufe;  a  fyftem  in  which  man  is  made  to  underftand  his 

*  proper  happinefs  in  feeing  its  caufes ;  and  a  fyftem  in  which 

*  man,  knowing  his  greateft  good,  is  made  to  a£t  voluntarily 
^  in  having  a  confcious  choice,  and  to  conform  his  will  to  the 

<  wife  laws  of  nature ;  laws  which  he  thus  learns  in  ftudying 

‘  the  conftitution  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  he  cannot  learn 
‘  without  admiring  the  benevolence  in  which  they  have  been 
‘  ordained/ - 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the. origin 
and’progrefs  of  this  extraordinary  work.  Its  general  purpofe  and 
defign  he  has  thus  exprefi'ed  in  another  part  of  his  preface :  ‘  For 
\  this  end  of  knowing  ourfelves,  of  underftanding  the  purpofe  of 

*  our  being  or  exiftence,  and  of,  feeing  the  means  appointed  for 

*  tur  happinefs  as  well  as  mifery,  it  is  here  propofed,  firjly  to 
‘  trace  the  progrefs  of  human  intel!e£l  from  its  beginning,  when 
‘  the  knowledge  of  man  is  merely  inftinftive,  like  that  of  the 

*  animal,  and  is  not  properly  intelle£iual  or  underftood.  Se- 
‘  cohdly^  To  inveftigate  the  principles  of  fcientific  reafoning, 
‘  when  man,  as  a.confcious  being,  proceeds  to  know  the  nature 
‘  of  things,  and  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  falfehood.  And,  lafUy^ 

*  to  take  a  view  of  the  fyftem  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  in  which 

*  man  is  intended  to  become  wife,  and  in  which  he  is  led  to 

*  know  his  own  nature,  in  order  that  he  may  make  himfelf  moft 
‘  happy  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking  juftly  and  acting  properly 
‘  on  every  occafion.^— — 

Before,  however,  he  advances  to  the  great  fubjeft  of  his  in¬ 
quiry,  the  author  has,  very  properly,  prefixed  a  preliminary  fec- 
tion;  which  he  has  entitled,  ‘  Of  Knowledge  in  general^  and  the 
‘  Objelf  of  this  Treatife^  being  introduHory  to  the  Work.^  It  is 
of  this  fe^ion  alone  that  we  fliall  at  prefent  attempt  to  give  our 
readers  an  account ;  becaufe  it  is  only  from  the  underftanding 
of  it  that  they  will  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of  the  views  of 
the  author ;  and  becaufe  his  language  and  phrafeology  are  fo 
peculiar,  that  without  fome  familiarity  with  them,  it  is  impoflible 
for  them  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  fubfequent  r<afonIngs 
or  conclufions. 

This*fe<£lion  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The  firft  is  en¬ 
titled,  Nature  of  human  Knowledge^  and  Purpofe  of  Refleflion. 
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As  knowledge  is  progreflive,  and  is  apparently  regular  in  tfie 
order  of  its  production,  the  DoCtor  thence  concludes,  that  this 
gradual  growth  of  it  is  a  proper  objcCl  of  our  inveftigaticn. 
Man  has  plainly  powers  fitted  for  this  inveftigation.  By  con- 
fcioufnefs  we  learn  what  pafles  in  our  thoughts  j  and  by  the  ex 
pcrience  of  pain  and  pleafure  we  know  that  there  are  things  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  mind,  and  which  are  thus  the  catifes  of  knowledge. 
It  is  by  inveftigating  thefe  objedts  of  his  knowledge,  that  man 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  brute  animal,  ‘  who  knows,  reflefts, 

‘  and  reafons  no  lefs,  that  is  no  otherwife  than  man,  but  who 

*  never  inveftigates  one  operation  of  his  mind,  that  is,  he  can 

*  not  diftinguim  fiich  a  thing  as  mind,  or  the  different  parts  of  a 

*  thought  which  he  has  formed.'  It  is  hence  that  there  is  a 
diftinCtion  between  knowledge  and  underftanding — between  the 
bare  knowing  a  thing,  and  underftanding  the  nature  of  it.  The 
importance  of  this  faculty  of  refleClion  the  DoCfor  then  illuf- 
trates  at  confiderable  length,  in  explaining  the  phyfical  inferiority 
of  man  to  many  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the  infinite  fupe 
riority  he  has  acquired  by  the  exertion  of  this  power  of  his 
mind.  The  real  luperiority  of  man,  therefore,  confifts  in  his 
•knowing  himfelf,  and  this  is  ‘  that  knowledge  which  is  only  to 

^  be  acquired  by  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind; 
‘  for  it  is  to  be  (hewn  that  man  only  arrives  at  the  perfection  of 
‘  his  nature  in  underftanding  his  knowledge,  and  in  examining 
^  the  principles  on. which  he  reafons.  No  wonder  then  that 
*•  man  fhould  be  found  fo  different  in  his  nature,  for  he  is  not 
‘  always  found  in  the  perfection  of  his  fpecies,  not  having  pro- 
‘  duced  thofc  capacities  w^hich  are  his  nature  as  a  man.  Now, 
‘  in  this  career,  which  may  be  termed  humanity,  he  muft  begin 
‘  with  lludying  his  proper  knowledge.' 

In  this  real  knowledge,  the  DoS:or . then  proceeds  to  fhew 
there  can  be  no  doubt — that  man,  indeed,  is  apt  to  think  he 
knows,  when  in  truth  he  does  not  know — but  that  this  is  only 
opinion,  not  knowledge ;  and  that  this  error  naturally  correds 
itfelf  by  leading  at  laft  to  proper  knowledge,  W'hich  cannot  be 

*  doubted  or  dilBelieved.— ^  Tkat^  therefore,  which  is  never  dif- 
‘  believed,  is  properly  termed  knowledge;  and  thus  knowledge 
‘  is  perfectly  diftinguiflied  in  relation  to  opinions  w’hich  are 
‘  changeable,  and  which  may  be  either  true  or  falfe.  There- 
‘  fore,  in  having  our  thoughts  fixed  and  ftable, , there  muft  be 
^  fome  principles  to  which  our  thoughts  fhould  be  conformed, 

*  in  order  to  become  juft  thoughts,  and  true  opinions,  /.  e.  opi- 

*  nions  which  (hall  always  be  believed.  It  is  the  inveftiga- 

*  tion  of  thefe  principles  of  our  knowledge  that  form  the  mofl 

*  interefting  fubjeCl  of  fpeculation  for  the’  human  thought; 

‘  fubjc 
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^  fubjedl  on  which  mud  depend  all  that  fclence  cr  opinion  which 

*  is  certain  and  undoubted/ 

This  real  knowledge^  the  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  fliew,  can¬ 
not  be  acquired  by  means  only  of  our  fenfes  or  our  reafon ;  and 
that  therefore  fome  other  faculty  is  neccflary  for  its  acqulfition. 

‘  With  regard  to  natural  philofophy,  it  is  not  the  teftimony  of 
‘  our  fenfes  which  is  required  in  order  to  conftitute  knowledge^  v 
‘  and  thus  to.diftinguiQi  it  in  relation  to  matter  only  of  opinion  j 
‘  for  we  have  the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  equally  in  cafes  where 
‘  one  thing  is  believed  by  all  mankind,  and  another  only  by  a 
few.  The  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  is  net  even  at  all  required 
‘  in  believing;  for  example,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
equal  two  right  angles,  is  knowledge  which  is  believed  inde- 
‘  pendent  of  the  teftimony  of  fenfation.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
^  purpofe  here  to  alle.dge,  that  without  fenfation  we  (hould  not 
‘  have  the  idea  of  a  triangle :  this  indeed  is  true ;  but  meafuring 
‘  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  as  is  done  in  mathematics,  is  not  mat¬ 
ter  of  fenfation. 

‘  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  is  knowledge  founded?  It 
cannot  be  alledged  that  it  is  on  reafon,  for  the  faculty  of  rea- 
‘  foh  is  equally  employed  whether  in  believing,  in  dilbdieving, 

*  or  in  doubting.  Reafon,  as^  comparing  operation  of  mind, 
is, certainly  pne  of  the  means  of  knowledge;  but  it  is  no  more 
the  principle  of  knowledge  than  is  fenfation;  and  it  has  been 

‘  (hewn,  that  fenfation  is  not  the  only  principle  of  knowledge^ :» 
nor  would  indefinite  reafoning  on  mere  fenfation,  without  any 
Other  faculty  of  mind,  ever  produce  intellecl:,  cr  even  the 
knowledge  necefiary  to  anirnal  life.  How,  for  example,  judge 
of  diftance  in  coaipafin^  fenfafions  ?  Degrees  of  heat  and 
.Cold  may  be  compared,  as  likewife  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure : 
light  and  darknefs  may  be  compared,  or  different  colours  and 
quantities  of  light;  .founds  may  alfo  be  compared,  and  taftes 
and  fmells ;  but  in  none  of  all  thefe  is  comprehended  diftance, 
nor  is  it  compofed  from  any  number  or  combination  of  them.* 
Therefore,  befides  fenfe  and  reafon,  there  is  required  another 
faculty  of  mind  in  order  to  produce  knowledge.  Now,  it  is 
this  faculty  which  it  is  propofed  to  inveftigate,  by  tracing 
that  principle  of  oiir  knowledge  in  which  diftance  is  judgqd, 
in  which  magnitude  and  figure  are  conceived.  It  is  not  thus 
propofed  any  better  to  know  things  which  w^e  knew  before, 
but  to  know  our  knowledge  \  and  thus  to  judge  better  of  our 
opinions,  in  corredling  fuch  as  may  be  found,  upon  due  ex¬ 
amination,  to  Have  been  errcneoufly  formed.  To  this  end, 
we  are  to  revife  thofe  judgments  which  as  animals  we  have 
formed  neceffarily  or  inftin^^Ivcly,  and  by  which,  in  judging 
fcientifically,  we  believe  that  material  things  fubfift  in 
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‘  magnitude  and  figure.  If,  in  this  examination,  we  (hall  find 

*  realbn  to  cor  reft  that  falfe  opinion, ‘which  we  have  fcientifi« 

*  cally  though  erroneoufly  entertained  of  material  fubftance  as 

*  the  lubjeft  of  our  knowledge,  or  the  obje£l  of  our  fenfes,  we 

*  will  then  have  new  principles  by  which  to  reform  our  fcience  j 
‘  principles  by  which,  in  comparing  natural  bodies  and  the  hu- 
‘  man  mind,  we  may  find  reafon  to  alter  a  received  opinion; 

‘  principles,  by  which,  perhaps,  we  may  be  led  to  form  more 
‘  confiftent  theories  of  a  material  as  well  as  intelleifual  fyftem, 

‘  and  more  fatisfa(Slory  notions  with  regard  to  the  efficient  and 
‘  the  final  caufe  of  our  knowledge/ 

Chap  2d  is  entitled,  Dijlintiions  in  Knowledge.  The  terms 
knowledge,  underftanding,  fcience,  though  in  fome  mcafure  fy-' 
nonymous,  arc  allb  employed  to  exprefs  different  things.  The 
obje6l  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  explain  the  meaning  which 
the  Doftor  annexes  to  thefe  terms. 

1.  Knotuledge  is  the  firft  and  the  moft  fimple  of  thefe  three 
things.  Whatever  informs  the  mind  gives  knowledge ;  and  as 
the  mind,  fo  far  as  it  has  not  knowledge  in  itfelf  originally,  muft 
iieceffarily  be  informed,  therefore  the  information  by  our  fenfes 
is  the  original  and  fimple  fpccies  of  knowledge  which  will  be 
found  effcntial  to  the  human  intelledf,  fo  far  as  it  is  only  by 
means  of  fuch  information  that  fuperior  degrees  of  knowledge 
are  to  be  acquired.  This  primary  information  is  prefefved  in 
the  memory,  and  is  afterwards  revifed  in  refledlion,  when  the 
mind,  in  copfequence  of  its  knowledge,  proceeds  to  operate  in 
underftanding,  and  improves  itfelf  in  thinking. 

2.  Knowledge,  in  its  moft  fimple  ftate,  confifts  of  fefifation 
and  perception*;  but  underjlanding  is  more. than  this  fimple 
knowledge,  for  we  are  faid,  in  common  language,  to, know  a 
thing  without  underftanding  it.  The  mind  may  be  informed 
in  confequence  of  fenfation,  without  underftanding  thefe  fimple 
informations,  that  is,  without  diftinguiffiing  them  j  for  this  re¬ 
quires  a  judgment  ,  to  be  formed,  and  a  judgment  cannot  be 
formed  without  underftanding.  Simple  knowledge,  therefore, 
muft  precede  underftanding;  and  underftanding  is  thus  a  ftep  in 
the  progrefs  of  human  intelle6f,  which  is  neceffarily  founded 
upon  this  primary  information.  Knowledge  is  indeed  a  term 
applicable  to  every  part  of  this  progrefs;  but  it  thus  appears, 

*  that  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  the  fanie  term,  the  knowledge 
‘  with  which  the  progrefs  of  mind  is  begun,  may  differ  from  that 

*  in  which  it  is  to  end,  as  much  as  thiifgs  which  are  confidered 
<  as  being  but  little,  or  in  no  degree,  fimilar.’ 

3.  Underjlandxng  being  thus  confidered  as  more  than  fimple 
knowledge,  fience  will,  in  like  manner,  be  found  to  be  more 
than  fimple  underftanding ;  for  fcience  is  the  farther  operation  of 
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the  mind  in  relation  to  that  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired 
by  the  faculty  of  underdanding :  and  as  underllanding  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  difcernment  of  the  mind  employed  in  relation  to  fimple 
knowledge,  fcience  will  appear  to  be  the  difcernment  of  the 
mind  again  employed,  not  upon  the  fimple  knowledge  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  perception,  but  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  has^ 
been  attained  by  means  of  the  underftanding.  It  will  thus  be 
made  to  appear,  that  there  is.a  regular  progrefs  in  mind  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  natural  conftitution  of  mind  will  be  underftood  in  the 
difcernment  of  this  progrefs.  And  as  the  judgments  of  the 
mind,  which  are  at  fir  ft  particular,  become  more  and  more  ge¬ 
neral  when  a  perfon  advance^  in  knowledge,  fcience,  which  is 
here  confidered  as  an  advanced  ftate  of  mind,  will  appear  to  be 
the  generalifation  of  compared  judgments';  and  as  thus  produc¬ 
ing  a  knowledge,  fuperior  in  its  nature,  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  firft  in  the  order  of  its  produdion.  In  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  mind,  the  faculty  of  reafon  is  the  mean  by  which  thefe 
effects  are  produced  ;  and  in  the  operations  of  this  faculty  there 
^are,  in  this  view,  to  be  diftinguiflied  thofe  that  are  employed  ia 
relation  to  the  fimple  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  that  are 
employed  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  which  has  thus  been  ac¬ 
quired,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as  underjlanding  in  the  place 
of  knowledge.  As  thus  underftanding  is  properly  our  judg¬ 
ment  employed  with  regard  to  our  fimple  knowledge,  fcience  is 
confidered  as  the  application  of  our  judging  faculty  to  the  fubjeiSts 
of  our  underftanding.  —  - ^ 

4.  Science  may  be  thus  confidered  as  a  thing  definite  in  its 
beginning,  but  becoming  more  and  more  complicated  when  it 
advances  beyond  its  firft  ftage;  confequently  fcience  is  either  a 
thing  indefinite  in  its  nature,  or  it  is  fucceeded  by  another  ftage 
in  human  kpowledge,  which  may  be  diftinguiflied  by  the  greater 
complicacy  in  operation,  and  thus  difcrlminated  in  relation  to 
fcience,  as  fcience  has  been  in  relation  to  underftanding.  This 
laft  ftage  of  knowledge  is  philofophy. 

It  is  not  (continues  Dr.  Hutton)  the  fimple  progrefs  of  mind 
in  fcience.  which  conftitutes  philofophy.  This  requires  the 
complication  of  fciences,  which  have  originated  from  different 
fpecies  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  produce  a  refult.  This  re- 
fult,  then,  is  more  compound  in  its  nature,  more  complicated 
in  its  relations,  and  more  abftradled  from  the  particular  and  pri¬ 
mary  knowledge,  in  which  all  explanation  muft  terminate,  as 
from  this  fource  all  underftanding  muft  have  at  firft  proceeded. 
Philofophy  therefore  is  more  than  fcience;  it  is  the  application 
of  fcience  in  the  exercife  of  wifdom.  Wifdom  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  a61ion  which  is  leading  to  an  end.  Nov/  no  aition 
(?r  no  end  can  be  effedled  by  fcience  alone,  that  is,  by  one  fimple 
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(pecics  of  knowledge.'  Philofophy,  therefore,  is  the  wife  appli, 
cation  of  fcience  to  fome  end  \  and  the  wifrft  end  to  which 
fcicnce  may  be  applied  muft  appear  to  be  the  higheft  progrefs 
in  pr.ilofophy.  ‘  Jt  may,  therefore,  here  be  advanced,  as  a  thing 

*  afterwards  to  be  (hewn,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  of  man 
‘  confifts  in,  or  contains,  the  following  fteps:  jft.  Knowing 
‘  without  underftanding,  which  is  knowledge  fimple  and  abfo- 
^  lute.  adiy.  Underllanding  w  ithout  refledtion,  which  is  know^ 
‘  ledge  relative,  and  is  commonly  confidered  as  knowledge. 

*  3diy.  Knowing  by  refledUon,  or  knov*ing  our  knowledge, 

*  which  is  fcience  or  human  underftinding.  And,  laftly,  know- 
f  ing  human  underftanding,  or  undci'ftanding  the  ends  and  mo- 
^  tives  by  which  a‘ rational  being  is  conduced. — This  is  philo- 
^  fophy,  or  the  perfection  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  leads  his 

*  knowledge  towrards  the  Author  of  his  exiftcncc,  or  the  na. 
‘  tural  conftitution  of  things,  in  knowing  caufes  as  well  as 

*  cfFefts,  and  in  forefeeirg  future  events  from  the  knowledge  of 

^  that  order  which  obtains  in  nature.'-: - ‘  It  may  now  be  ob- 

‘  ferved,  that  thofe  diftinftions,  which  have  been  made  with 

*  regard  to  the  intellectual  process  fo  far  deferibed,  are  hot.  in- 
^  tended  fo  much  wdth  a  view  to  fix  the  preci.'e  ’meaning  and 

*  proper  application  of  thofe  terms  in  relation  to  the  progrefs  of 
^  mind,  as  to  eftabli/h  this  propofiticn,  That  there  is  truly  a 

*  progrefs  made  in  a  natural  order,  W’hich,  therefore,  is  a  proper 

*  fubjedt  for  inveftigarion,  whatever  terms  fliall  be  thought 

*  molt  proper  for  the  diftinguilhing  of  thole  feveral  things.’ 
Chap.  3d.  A  general  Diviji:n  of  Science^  according  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  its  difirent  Subjects. 

Science  in  itfelf  has  thus  been  diftinguifhed  in  relation  to  un¬ 
derftanding  by  its  generality,  and  by  the  feveral  fteps  in  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  mind  htcelFary  to  it's  attainment.  When  the  obiedts  of 
the  inquiry  are  all  united  in  one  vinvy  this  forms,  according  to 
Dr.  Hutton,  a  particular  fcience,  as  the  relations  of  different 
magnitudes  forms  the  fcience  of  geometry,  the  relations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  aftronomy,  &c.  ‘ 

But,  befides  thefe,  philofophy  may  proceed  to  confider  fcience 
in  general,  and  to  form  fpecific  diftindtions  of  that  which  is 
comprehended  in  one  general  charadter.  From  a  juft  divifion 
of  fcience  there  are  many  benefits  arifing;  but  in  particular, 
it  is  by  this  means  alone  that  we  can  afeertain  what  are  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upion  which  Tcafoning,  in  any  particular  fcience,  muft 
proceed.  The  Dodlor  therefore  goes  on  to  diftinguilh  the 
different  branches  of  fcience,  and  by  this  means'  more  accu- 
ratcly  to  point  out  the  j^articular  branch  uf  fcience  to  which  his 
undertaking  belongs. 
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The  firft  divifion  of  fcience  is  that  of  Phyfics.  In  this  our 
rcafoning  relates  to  things  conceived  as  cxiliing  externally  to 
the  mind,  and  muft  begin  inhiftory  or  the  obfervation  of  fafts^ 
In  this  branch  of  fcience  there  is  required,  ift,  obfervation, 
and,  2d!y,  the  ufe  of  our  reafoning  faculty  in  order  to  eftablifh 
the  truths  which  are  then  called  phyfical,  and  which  are  either 
particular  and  inftindlive,  or  general  and  philofophic.  Between 
our  particular  and  our  general  knowledge  in  this  cafe,  there  is 
placed  what  (according  to  Dr.  Hutton)  may  properly  be  termed 
the  fcience  of  phyfics;  and  this  naturally  leads  to  philofophy, 
or  a  more  general  and  extenfive  underftanding  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  fcience  may  be  termed  that  of  Mathe^ 
mattes.  Here  the  mind  reafons  and  fpeculates  without  external 
information  from  preconceived  notions  or  ideas ;  and  the  pro¬ 
per  obiedl  of  it  is  to  perceive  a  chain  of  truths,  all  which  ne- 
celTarily  follow  from  the  nature  of  our  conceptions.  This  fcience, 
therefore,  does  not  interfere  with  that  of  phyfics,  although  it  is 
neceflary  to  it ;  ^  and  although  it  is  not  immediately  founded  on 
*  natural  hiftory,  yet  it  is  afterwards  to  be  fhewn  that  it  has  alfo 
its' origin,  though  more  remotely,  in  matter  of  fa6l/ 

The^third  divilion  of  fciencct  is  Morality^  ‘  or  the  judging  of 
.  ^  things  from  an  internal  fenfe  we  have  of  good  and  evil,  right 
‘  and'  wrong,*  &c.  This  fcience  does  not  interfere  with  the 
two  preceding,  being  founded  neither  in  our  obfervation  of  ex¬ 
ternal  things,  nor  in  the  truth  and  falfehood  of  our  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  in  the  fenfe  or  opinion  of  good  and  evil  which  is 
to  be  acknowledged  in. the  mind  on  certain  occafions.  This 
fcience  is  alfo  founded  on  hiftory  or  experience,  and  leads  to 
philofophy,  or  a  more  general  fcience  refpedting  voluntary 
agents. 

The  fourth  divifion  of  fcience  is  Lngic^,  The  view  which 
Dr.  Hutton  gives  of  this  fcience  is  new,  and  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

'i  his  is,  fays  he,  an  artificial  method  of  communicating  our 
knowledge  to  others,  by  means  of  audible  figns,  and  of  record¬ 
ing  it  to  ourfelves  by  means  of  vifible  figns.  Hence,  without 
interfering  or  being  confounded  with  the  other  fciences,  logic, 
which  muft  comprehend  all  literary  improvements,  and  the 
ufe  of  figns,  may  be  confidered  as  their  handmaid.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  fcience  of  the  expreflion  of  human  thought ;  and  thus, 
though  every  fpecies  of  philofophy  requires  at  leaft  the  art  of 
logic,  there  is  not  any  fpecies  of  philofophy  founded  immediately 
upon  this  branch  of  fcience  as  upon  the  other  branches. 

5.  The  preceding  branches  of  fcience  relate  to  dfilinA  em¬ 
ployments  of  the  mind  upon  particular  fubjecls  of  thought  or 
information.  But  befide  thefe,  there  may  be  an  inquiry  into' the 
mind  itfelfj  and  the  manner  in  which  man  acquires  his  knowledge 
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and  underjlandlng.  This  muft  be  a  fcicnce  radically  dlfrerent 
from  any  of  the  four  dcfcribed,  as  it  is  properly  the  fcience  of 
knowledge^  being  a  ftill  farther  inquiry  concerning  knowledge, 
or  an  operation  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  knowledge  in  ge¬ 
neral,  It  forms,  therefore,  a  fifth  branch  of  fcience,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  that  which  has  commonly  been  denominated  Meta- 
pbyfus%  *  Philofophy  may  be  alfo  founded  upon  this  fcience  of 

*  metaphyfics ;  for  when,  after  analytically  diftinguifhing  every 

*  particular  in  our  knowledge,  we  fhall  aflimilate  thofe  things, 

*  in  taking  a  general  view  of  our  diftinflions,  this  will  clearly 

*  lead  to  what  may  be  termed  the  philofophy  of  fcience :  and 
‘  when,  inftead.of  inveftigating  the  order  and  progrefs  of  our 
^  knowledge,  we  (hall  next,  in  reafoning  upon  fcientific  prin- 
^  ciples,  inquire  after  the  purpofe  for  which  that  knowledge  had 
^  been  acquired ;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  the  final  as  well  as  the 

*  efficient  caufes  of  knowledge,  we  mull  arrive  at  fom'^  con- 
^  clufion  more  interefting  to  a  being  who  thinks  than  all  which 

*  had  preceded  it,* 

Chap  4th.  Propofed  Method  of  advancing  the  Study  of  Philo* 
fophy  by  remounting  to  Principles* 

Having  thus  ftated  the  nature  of  the  fcience  which  he  invefti- 
'  gates,  the  Doffor  goes  on  to  fhew  the  neceffity  of  it  to  the 
proper  conduft  and  advancement  of  philofophy.  If  by  the  term 
inetaphyfics  is  underftood  the  fcience  of  our  knovvledge  and  un- 
derftanding,  then,  the  Dodlor  contends,  metaphyfical  inquiries 
are  neceflary  to  every  branch  of  fcience;  that  although  the 
principles  of  phyfical  fcicnce  are  founded  in  obfervation  and  our 
lenfes,  yet,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  'thefe,  and  thus 
acquire  fuch  principles  as  {hall  be  evident  and  unqueftionable,  it 
is  neceflary  to  inquire  into  the  faculties  of  our  mind  employed 
in  obfervation,  whereby  we  have  received  that  knowledge  and 
underft'anding ;  and  that  by  carrying  on  our  inquiries  in  this 
manner,  the  principles  both  of  phyfical  and  moral  fcience  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  certain  and  undoubted  as  thofe  pf  mathe¬ 
matics. 

The  knowledge,  however,  which  ferves  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  life  is  very  far  from  being  fufficlent  for  the  purpofes  of 
philofophy^  where  no  conclufion  is  drawn  where  the  proof  is  not 
•  pofitive  and  complete:.  ^  and  hence,  though  principles  com- 
‘  monly  received  by  mankind  may  not  have  been  fufpedled  as  in 

*  their  nature  falfe,  yet  there  may  be  fomething  in  them  which 
f  {hall,  upon  a  {lri£I  examination,  be  found  not  fufficiently  ac- 

*  curate  for  a  purpofe  to  which  they  have  inconfiderately  been 
f  applied/ — ^  The  greate{l  circumfpedlion,  therefore,  is  ne- 
5  celfary  in  the  admiffion  of  fifft  principles ;  and  it  is  with  a 
J  view  to  this  corredion  of  philofophy,  that  our  knowledge  of 
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*  nature  and  external  things  is  now  to  be  examined  by  remount- 
‘  ing  to  the  firft  progrefs  of  this  growing  fciencc,  or  where  the 

<  rudiments  of  fcience  may  be  traced  in  the  operations  of  a  con- 

<  feious  mind.’ - The  necellity  of  fuch  an  examination  the 

Doctor  ftrll  farther  juftifies,  ift,  from  the  little  agreement  in 
the  opinions  of  philofophers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  principles  whereon  our  reafoning,  in  relation  to 
natural  things,  proceeds ;  and,  2dly,  from  the  general  opinion 
of  thinking  men,  that  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  have 
not  the  fame  evidence  which  is  acknowledged  in  mathematics  ; 
both  of  which  he  ftates  with  much  perfpicuity  and  force,  and 
from  thence  draws  the  conclufion,  that  there  is  fomething  yet 
wanting  in  phyfical  fcience  in  order  to  render  it  ‘  that  fcicncc, 

in  which  truth  appearing,  the  human  mind  refts  fatisfied  with 
the  propofitionj  and  employs  it  as  a  principle  in  forming  the-* 
cries  more  generaU’ 

It  is  this  power  of  mind  which  chiefly  diftinguifties  man ;  and 
therefore  the  Dodlor  proceeds  to  confider  the  nature  of  human 
intclleft  as  diftinguiflied  from  that  of  the  animal,  and  as  cha- 
radterifed  by  ‘  that  refledling  power  by  which  he  may  obferve, 
examine,  and  inveftigate,  thot  various  connexions  and  depen¬ 
dence  of  his  ideas,  upon  an  information  fuppofed  as  being  de¬ 
rived  from  without,  and  conceived  as  being  caufed  by  fome¬ 
thing  exifting  independent  of  the  mind,  in  which  knowledge 
is  confidered  as  properly  refiding.’ — ‘  If  the  human  mind  (fays 
the  author)  (hall  thus  be  confidered  as  a  being  capable  of  pro- 
‘  ducing  thoughts,  or  having  the  power,  in  thought,  of  forming 
‘  new  opinions  as  knowledge  in  that  mind ;  and  if  it  alfo  have  the 
‘  power  of  again  employing  the  faculty  of  reafon,  .in  relation  to 
‘  that  knowledge,  whereby  Hill  new  opinions,  as  knowledge, 

‘  may  be  produced,  in  order  to  ferve  again  as  data  on  which  to 

*  reafon,  and  increafe  the  (lock  of  knowledge ;  fuch  a  mind  as 
‘  this  may  be  confidered  as  having  a  power  that  Is  truly  creative. 

*  In  this  progreflive  operation,  therefore,  no  limit  can  be  fet  to 
‘  intelleft ;  nor  can  we  fee  where  cither  data  in  fuch  a  reafoning 
‘  being  may  be  fuppofed  to  fail,  or  the  pow’er  of  human  reafon 
‘  fliould  diminilh.  Hence  fome  explanation  may  be  formed 
‘  of  the  fuperior  nature  of  the  being  Man,  in  relation  to- 
‘  the  brute  or  animal  creation;  and  alfo  fome  underftanding  pro- 
‘  cured  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  man  is  conduced 
‘  to  thofe  fupreme  degrees  of  knowledge  that  procure  him  the 

*  fupremacy  among  animals,  and  the  admiration  of  his  owi> 
‘  fpecies.’ 

As  human  knowledge  Is  thus  the  fubjefl  to  be  inveftigated, 
the  DoAor  is  fenfible  that  fome  defimtion  may  be  required  of  hicn 
pf  this  term :  but  this  he  confiders  as  impolSble,  from  knowledge 

being 


I 
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being  the  moft  abftra£l  of  all  our  notions,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  defined  by  any  more  known  term.  Inftcad,  therefore,  of  at. 
tempting  a  definition,  he  fatisfies  himfelf  with  defcribing  01 
diftinguifhing  it.  ‘  Thus  it  will  appear  (fays  he)  that  knowlcuge 
‘  is  the  moft  general  of  our  thoughts ;  and  that  it  is  an  abftraft 

*  idea,  the  moft  comprehenfive  in  its  nature.  To  know  is 

*  eficntial  to  the  animal;  but  to  know  knowledge  is  proper  to 
^  the  animal,  man.  Human  kno  vl^dge,  therefore,  is  not  (imply 

*  knowing  by  fenfe,  or  diftinguiCiing  thofe  things  that  merely 

*  affeit  the  mind;  for  this  is  only  biutilli  knowledge.  The 

*  knowledge  which  is  proper  to  man,  and  which  may  be  termed 

*  fcience^  as  a  thing  more  eminent,  is  to  diftinguifli  fomething 

*  in  his  knowledge ;  confequently,  before  diftinguilhing  his 

*  knowledge,  he  muft  know  it,  that  is,  he  muft  know  his  know- 

*  iedge;  and  this  is  more  than  knowing  fimply.  Now,  indif- 
‘  tinguiftiing  his  knowledge,  this  muft  be  in  relation  to  itfelf; 

*  it  cannot  be  in  relation  to  any  other  thing ;  for  things  are  only 
^  diferiminated  which  are  of  the  fame  kind,  as  thofe  only  are 
‘  affimilated  which  are  different.’ — ^  Thus  genus  and  fpecies 
^  may  be  diftinguiftied  in  our  knowledge.  The  knowledge 

*  which  man  begins  with,  and  in  which  animals  proceed,  is 
^  knowledge  which  may  be  termed  inftin>Slive ;  it  is  not  farther 
‘  known ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  that  brute  ftate  of  the  animal  it  is  not 

*  diftinguiftied.  Here,  therefore,  in  the  genus  knowledge  are 
^  two  fpecies  which  ca  mot  be  confounded  without  the  greateft 

*  prejudice  to  fcience  ;  for,  if  things  truly  different  are  not  dif- 
^  tinguilhed,  how  could  fcience  proceed  to  the  affimilating,  /.  r. 

*  the  relating  of  all  things  which  are  different?  And  that  this 
.  ^  *  is  the  method  of  fcience  will  appear  in  properly  confidering  the 

•  ‘  TCnowleJge,  in  general,  being  thus  diftinguiflicd,  as  either 

*  on  the  one  hand  iiijtin6tive,  or  on  the  other  fcientific  and  pro- 

*  per  to  man,  may  be  again  diftinguiftied  as  being  either  natural^ 

*  when  this  is  founded  on  things,  or  as  intellectual^  when  it  is 

*  founded  on  thought.  Now,  if  we  are  to  diftingui&  things  and 

*  thought,  our  natural  knowledge  never  can  be  perfect ;  for  fo 

*  far  as  this  knowledge  is  not  founded  in  our  proper  thought,  it 

*  muft  be  founded  in  fomething  which  is  not  known.  Our  in- 

*  telledfual  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  muft  be  perfe£l  fo  far 

*  as  we  have  diftinguiftied  our  knowledge  with  precifion,  and 
^  fo  far  as  wc  have  gcneraliled  thofe  fcientific  diftin£lions  with- 

*  out  error. 

^  Hence  it  will  appear  that,  in  tracing  our  intelleflual  know- 
^  ledge  to  that  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  is  natural,  our  un- 
^  derftanding  will  be  ftill  imperfevft,  in  being  founded  on  a  thing 

*  no  otherwife  known;  whereas,  if  wc  can  properly  trace  our 

‘  natural 
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4.  Notes  on  the  verbs  for  the  ufe  of  improved  ftudents.  5.  Rulei 
for  finding  certain  peculiar  roots.  6.  Bythner  on  the  Aramean 
or  Syriac,  dialc(5t. 


-  By  quoting  from  Bellarmin  his  notion,  that  the  learner  may, 
without  a  mafter,  acquire  the  elementary  principles,  if  not  a 
perfedl  knowledge,  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Mr.  Salmon  fecms 
to  exprefs  his  own  fentiment.  This  language,  indeed,  as  its 
elements  are  fimple,  its  ftrudlure  plain,  and  its  primitive  words 
few,  is  of  eafy  acquifition.  The  rcfolved  and  patient  fcholar,  if 
he  liften  not  with  implicit  foith  to  thofe  cowardly  fpies  who  fay, 
*  They  have  feen  giants  in  the  way,’  will  foon  furmount  ima- 
ginary  obfiacles.  VVe  approve  the  metkod  at  Weftminfter  in 
initiating  fome,  at  lealt,  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  attend 
that  excellent  feminary,  in  the  rudiments  of  this  language,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  univerfity,  and  recommend  this  as  a 
proper  compend  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

In  a  few  extraordinary  cafes,  whatever  may  be  the  fuccefs  of 
folitary  ftudy,  yet  the  help  of  a  mafter  is  in  all  defirable.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  inftruflions  of  a  living  teacher,  the  plaineft  rules 
will  feem  obfeure,  and  the  (horteft  tedious.  The  proper  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  is  the  hardeft  tafk  of  all.  A  few  familiar  leflbns 
will  elucidate  what  at  firft  may  appear  myftical,  and  render  future 
progrefs  expeditious.  .  ^ 

Of  every  language,  in  which  proficiency  is  required,  the 
foundation  Ihould  be  laid  early  in  life:  If  during  the  gramma¬ 
tical  courfe,  fo  much  the  better.  Were  fuch  anabftraft,  as  this 
now  before  us,  prepared  in  Englifh,  it  rnight  be  learnt  as  foon 
as  die  tyro  has  acquired  a  familiar  knowledge  in  the  terms  of 
grammar.  One  leflbn  a  week  would  not  interfere  perceptibly 
with  other  ftudies ;  and  extenfive  improvements,  though  flow, 
would  be  gradual  and  ever  accumulating.  .  At  the  univerfity, 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  are  chiefly  purfued,  the  ftudy  of  a 
language,  till  then  unpra£iifed,  will  be  lefs  relifhed,  and  appear 
a  matter  of  fecondary  concern.  Leaft  of  all  will  it  be  purfued 
with  vigour  when  the  mind  is  engaged,  if  not  overpowered,  with 
the  cares  and  labours  of  a£live  life. 

We  are  happy  to  find  the  ufe  of  the  vowel  points  approved 
by  the  recommendation  and  example  of  the  matters  at  Weft¬ 
minfter.  That  the  language  is  intelligible  without  them  is  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  that,  by  their  help,  the  knowledge  of  it  is  with 
much  more  eafe  and  certainty  attainable,  experience  (hews.  The 
Pcrfic,  where  it  is  vernacular,  young  pupils  acquire  by  the  ufe 
of  fimilar  characters,  but  perufe  writings  without  them  after 
they  have  learned,  to  read  well.  The  Mohammedans  ufe  no 
points  in  written  deeds,  of  a  civil  nature,  but  have  all  the 
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copies  of  their  Alcoran  guarded  with  points  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had,  feveral  years  ago,  an  acci^ 
dental  interview,  in  the  country,  with  the  late  Rev. John  VVefley, 
who,  with  all  his  foibles,  was  an  elegant  fcholar.  Of  the  fub- 
jefts  which  occurred,  this  was  one.  He  remarked,  that  when 
a  young  man,  he  publifhed  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  made  cer¬ 
tain  letters  of  that  alphabet  perform  the  office  of  vowels.  After¬ 
ward  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Whitfield,  fet  forth  another  gram¬ 
mar,  in  which  he  adopted  the  expedient,  and  vindicated  the 
antiquity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  common  points.  Wefley  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  force  of  his  antagonifPs  arguments;  and,  after 
an  amicable  conference,  in  which  his  friend  read  the  23d  pfalm 
from  the  original,  pointing  out,  as  he  went  along,  a  great 
many  miftakes  in  the  fenfe,  refulting  from  the  omilfion  of  the 
vowels.  Immediately  Wefley  called  in  all  the  copies  of  his 
book,  and  deftroyed  as  many  as  he  found. 

Irt  the  firfl:  article  of  the  appendix  Bellarmine  accedes  to  the 
opinion  of  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  of  the  i6th  cen- 

S,  who  affirms,  that  the  vowel  points  were  introduced  by  the 
or^  in  the  fchool  at  Tiberias  ^in  Paleftine,  about  A.  D.  476. 
But  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertfon,  ProfefTor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  Edinburgh,  in  the  fecond  appendix  to  the  fecond 
edition' of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  1783,  fhews,  that  thefe 
dodors,  fond  of  the  frivolous  doftrines  of  the  rabbins,  had  nei¬ 
ther  abilities  nor  learning  equal  to  an  enterprife  fo  arduous  and 
important;  that  in  the  interval  from  A.D.  I  to  J037  no  account 
occurs  of  the.  vowel  points  a^ a  recent  difeovery;  and  that  every 
circumftance  of  probability  induces  the  conviftion  that  they  wxrc 
coeval  with  the  times  of  Ezra. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Origination  of  the  Greek  Ferb\^  an  Hypothecs. 

8vo.  pp.  37,  •  including  Five  Grammatical  Tables.  Ginger, 

Wellminfter.  London,  1794.. 

pROM  a  (hort  Latin  dedication  to  the  ftudent^?,  we  infer  that 
the  author  is  the  Rev.  W.  Vincent,  D.  D.  principal  matter 
of  Weftminfter  College. 

This  fmall  pamphlet,  were  it  of  the  fungous  kind  (a  chara^Sler 
which  many  productions  of  every  month  exemplify),  might  be 
difmUTed  with  a  tranfeript  of  its  title-page,  and  the  addition  of 
f^ogatelle.  But  the  curiofity  of  an  ingenious  hypothefis,  for  elu¬ 
cidating  the  intricate  mechanifm  of,  perhaps,  feveral  ancient 
languages;  “and  our  defire*  to  proceed  a  few  fteps  towards  im¬ 
proving  the  author’s  radical  idea  into  the  final  perfeflion  of  a* 

categorical 
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categorical  form,  muft  be  jointly  our  apology  for  regarding  this 
little  manual  as  a  juft  volume,  replete  with  valuable  contents. 
The  author  thus  begins: 

*  The  following  hypothefis,  intended  for  the  fimpHlication  of  the 
Greek  verb,  is  propofed  with  fome  hefitation,  both  to  thofe  who  have 
acquired,  and  thofe  who  are  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  bypothejisf  till  it  (hall  have  Hood  the  teft  of  lime  and  examina- 
tion.  If  not  true,  it  may  be  rendered  ufeful  in  pradlice  ;  and  if  it 
is  [be]  founded,  it  will  unravel  one  of  the  mod  complicated  di(5cul. 
ties  that  any  language,  hitherto  known,  has  produced. 

*  The  difficulty  of  giving  one  clear  and  general  idea  of  the  Greek 
’  verb,  to  fuch  as  were  commencing  their  ftudy  of  the  language,  had 

long  turned  the  mind  of  the  author  to  fome  attempt  of  this  kind ;  but 
it  was  not  executed,  and  poflibly  never  might  have  been,  but  for  the 
publication  of  Mr.  H.Tooke’s  EOEA  HTEPOENTA.  That  work, 
which  naturally  fuggeds  reflexion  to  every  mind  that  has  confidered 
the  theory  of  language,  in  a  logical  or  grammatical  view,  contains 
the  following  pafTage,  p.  388. 

*  Though  1  think  I  have  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  ihefe 
terminations  may  likewife  be  traced  to  their  refpedive  origin ;  and 
that,  however  artificial  they  may  now  appear  td  us,  they  were  not, 
originally,  the  effeft  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  art,  but  fepa^ 
rate  words,  by  length  of  time,  corrupted  and  coalefcing  with  the  words 
of  which  they  are  now  confidered  as  the  terminations,’  &c. 

The  fuggeftions  contained  in  this  palTage  gave  rife  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeculation,  which  confifts  of  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
the  alTumption  of  the  primitive  [Greek]  verb  Efi^  as  the  origin 
of  all  terminations  in  the  Greek  verb,  and  the  fourcc  of  all 
its  extenfive  variety*. 

'  •  Nature  direfts  children  to  the  names  of  things,  as  the  firft  words 
they  utter,  and  the  tranfition  from  the  name  to  the  action,  or  froiU  the 
noun  to  the  verb,  may  Hill  be  exemplified,  in  our  own  language,  very 
diflindlly.  Heat,  fire,  third,  hunger,  love,  fear,  &c.  all  pafs  into  the 
verb,  without  the  change  of  a  letter,  by  imparting  to  them  adlion  or 
motion,  which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  do  or  to.  This  tranfition 
mayjuftly  be  expefted  to  exift  in  all  languages,  though  perhaps  it  is 
not  now  capable  of  demonftration.  •  *  •  In  the  primitive  ftrufture 
of  the  Greek  verb,  let  us  admit  Xiy— — to  contain  the 
original  name  of  the  thing  or  aSion*  which  we  may  exprefs,  like  out 
Englilh  vcrb,  without  its  fign,  by  /peak,  ^nte,  Jiee*  By  adding  Ed 
(I  am)  to  thefe  Greek  monofyllables,  we  add  no  more  to  the  Greek 
primitive  than  we  do  to  the  Englilh  do  or  to  ;  we  impart  aftion 

^  By  a  note  of  the  author,  *  The  Greek  verb,  with  its  partici- 
*  pics,  is  fubjeft  to  more  than  1100  variations,  beiides  the  dialefts.’ 
If  thefe  too  be  included,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  compute  the  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  various  inflexions/ 

6  -  ei 
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or  motion  to  the  name,  turn  the  noun  into  the  verb ;  and  thou<»h  we 
have  no  fuch  nouns  in  Englllh  as  thefc.  Hill  without  a  fign  or  adjanft, 
we  confider  them  as  names,  as  much  as  heat^  fire^  re^venge.  In  ihU 
we  have  the  old  grammarians  on  our  fide,  who  received  the  infinicive 
jnood  as  a  name  or  noun  * 

Thefe  are  our  author’s  words,  as  far  as  they  exprefs  the  pri¬ 
mary  idea  of  his  hypothefis.  In  fewer  words,  equally  fignih- 
cant,  it  was  impoffible  to  comprefs  his  meaning,  which,  if  re¬ 
duced  to  the  miniature  fize,  would  require  the  intervention  of  a 
microfeope,  to  render  it  perceptible. 


Dr.  Vincent’s  hypothefis  is  judicious ;  and  he  has  no  reafoii 
^fo  fufpeft  that  it  may  be  reprpbited  as  a  novelty;  eminent  cri¬ 
tics  having  given  it  the  fanftion  of  their  names.  With  de¬ 
ference  we  fuggeft,  that  his  conjefture  admits  a  form  ftill  more 
fimple.  In  the  moft  ancient  languages  all  words,  it  has  been 
fai^,  were  monofyllables.  The  primigenial  form  of  En  was  there¬ 
fore  comprehending  in'  its  notion  rn,  the  firft  perfonal  pro¬ 
noun,  and  both  equivalent  to  I  exij}^  Suppofe  n  changed  into 
I  f-u  for  the  fecond  and  third  perlbn  lingular,  a  note  of  dilcrimina- 
tion  became  neceflary.  Eafyxit  was  from  erv  to  take  <7,  the 
.  compolition  is  W.  Divide  a  into  €— /,  from  T»cr  take  r,  and  pre¬ 
fix  o-,;  o-t:  then  infert  thefe  charafters  between  the  parts  of  the 
detached  diphthong  i»,  the  refult  is  Thus  have  we  n,,/ 

anij  ficTy  thou  arty  he  is.  In  this  order  combine  thefe  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  radical- verb  with  the  other  radical  word 
the  compofition  is  y^ct(pu,  enr  being  retrenched  from 

the  laft. 

Now  if  the  primeval  words  of  moft  langjuages  were  mono- 
fyllabical,  refolution  was  prior  to  contraSliony  and  confequently 
prior  to  Incongruous  with  this  idea  is  Dr.  Vin¬ 

cent’s  pofition,  that  y^acpiu  was  the  primitive  form  of 
The  author’s  illuftrations  of  his  fcheme  are  acute  and  rational. 
But  neither  our  time  nor  limits  admit  prolix  remarks.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  his  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  ufe  and 
effect  of  compound  augments.  As  oft  as  the  vowel  1  is,  for 
this  purpofe,  prefixed,  it  denotes  a  character  of  time  fuperadded 
to  that  exprefled  in  the  final  inflexions  formed  by  EH  :  and  the 
reduplication  of  a  confonant  in  the  aCtive  verb  indicates  (if  we 
rightly  apprehend  and  apply  his  idea)  the  completion  of  the 
action.  For  example:  I  have  writteny  the  final  a  ex- 

preffes  time  fully  paft,  and  the  initial  y  before  §  (which  in  the 
imperfect  implied  the  continuance  of  time  and  aCtion)  fuggefts 
the  idea  of  a  finifhed  operation.  But  tyiy^ufuty  /  had  writteny 
charadterifes  the  time  as  more  than  elapfed,  and  the  work  more 

than 
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than  done :  I  have  written^  I  have  written.  Thus  the  verb  EH 
even  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  feveral  Greek  tenfes,  diftinguiflics  time 
and  action  as  paffing,  paft,  or  more  than  paft  :  and  in  the  third 
future  pafSve,  it  unites  time  paft  with  time  to  come. 

The  learned  gentlemen,  who  conduct  the  Britifli  Critic,  in 
their  number  for  the  paft  month,  mention  a  very  fingular  co. 
incidence:  ‘  If,  on  reading  Dr.  Vincent's  very  ingenious  hypo, 

*  thefts  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  verbs^  or  rather  of  their  in. 
^  flexions,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  that  the  learned  author 

*  had  made  a  difeovery ;  how  much  more  were  we  confirmed  in 

*  that  opinion,  when  we  found,  that  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 

*  fame,  hypothefis  had  approved  itfelf  to  the  mind  of  fome  un- 

*  known  author,  at  the  very  fame  time  in  North  Britain  ?  la 
‘  Junelaft  the  hypothefis  of  Dr.  Vincent  was  publiftied,  and  we 

*  underftand  that  it  w'ent  to  prefs  in  April,  In  July  or  Auguft 
^  came  into  our  hands  the  fecond  part  of  Vol.  AlV.  of  the 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  which,  to  our  aftonifliment,  un- 

*  der  the*  article  Philology,  we  found  almoft  exaftly  the  hypo- 

*  thefis  of  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Vincent.  The  probability  is, 
^  that  both  thefe  works  were  aftually  in  the  prefs  at  the  fame 
^  time ;  confequently  neither  author  could  have  knowledge  or 

*  intimation  of  the  produdion  of  the  other.  This,  at  lean,  we 

*  can  vouch  in  the  completeft  manner,’ that  the  author  of  the 

*  trad  before  us  firft  faw  the  volume  above  mentioned  by 

^  our  communication,  and  that  not  before  the  month  of  Sep* 
^  tember.^  , 

Admit  that  neither  Dr.  Vincent  nor  the  northern  author  had 
previous  knowledge  of  the  other's  hypothefis,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  conjedure  is  new.  The  writer  of  this  article  had  ob- 
ferved  it  in  the  works  of  ancient  critics  and  grammarians,  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  of  time,  that  he  cannot  now  recoiled  the  names 
of  the  authors.  Of  this  fentiment  he  was  in  pofleflion  before 
Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe’s  Letters  on  the  Origin  and  Strudure  of 
the  Greek  Tongue  fell  into  his  hands*.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed,’  that  neither  of  the  authors,  now  competitors  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  a  fuppofed  difeovery,  (hould  have  feen  this  volume  of 
letters,  fo  generally  known,  fo  iuftly  approved,  and  fo  worthy  of 
a  careful  perufal.— See  Letter  VII.  p.  68 — 77* 

With' a  few  critical  remarks  on  the  fubftantive.  verb,  as  ex* 
hibited  in  fix  languages,  we  (hall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
pam^let. 

In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Num.xiv.  28,*'^*  'H  [hhai-anij,  I  live, 
faith  the  Lord,  whofc  attribute  is  life,  prior,  coexiftent,  and 

•  This  work  was  pabliflied  in  1767, 

continual. 
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continual/  From  hhat  is  derived  thfc  Greek  afterward  re¬ 
solved  into  EH  without  the  afpiration.  In  procefs  of  time  it 
was  changed,  fo  as  to  make  an  articulation,  into  by  adding 
fervile  itx,  and  the  pronominal  affbrmatJve  i,  of  the  Hebrew  ofil, 
igOj  Greek  and  Latin,  I  Engl  (h.  By  changing  the  Hebrew 
aspirate  into  r,  fubilituting  u  tor  and  retaining  m  fervile  of 
the  Greeks,  was  conffructed  jum  of  the  Romans.  The  Perfic 
j  jhum  differs  tram  the  Roman  fum  only  by  conjoining  the  afpirate 
with  $.  From  the  Greek  the  SaxonS,  reftoring  the  original 
MT,  retaining  the  fervile  nu  and  omitting  the  pronominal  afforma- 
tivc  /,  framed  their  eom.  The  Eiaglith,  preferring  the  Hebrew 
vowel  in  hhai^  made  their 

Prefent  Indicative  of  the  Subftantive  Verb* 


V 

.  Singular. 

Plural. 

I 

2  . 

3 

I 

2 

3 

Greek 

St 

ir* 
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»ri 

tta‘S 

Latki  . 

fum 

es 

eft 

fum  US  ^ 

eft  is 

funt 
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1 

c 

3 

am  ei 

eft 

eim 

eid 

end 
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com 

,eart 

iz 

aron 

aron 

aron 

Englilh 

am' 

art 

is 

are 

are 

are  ^ 

French 

•  fuis 

,  ,  cs  ^ 

eft  ^ 

fommes 

ctes 

font 

*  We  rccolieft-advertifements  notifying,  fome  time  ago,  the 
publication  of  a  Difquifition  on  the  Manlian  Legion,  by  Dr. 
Vincent;  but  it'- has  hitherto  efcaped  our  refearch.  'We  thould 
be  happy  to  perufe  and  recommend  other  performances  of  this 
author,  executed  in  his  mafterly  way,  of  which  the  little  piece  on 
the  Greek  verb  is  a  happy  fpecimeni 


Art.  I X.  Confiderations  on  the  Medicinal  Ufe  of  FaHitious  Airfj 
and  on  the  Means  of  obtaining  them  in  large  Quantities,  In 
Two  Parts.  .  Part  /.  by  Thomas  Beddoes^  M.  D.  Part  11. 
James  JVatty  Efq.  8vo.  2S.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1794* 

ITH,  in  our  opinion,  a  laudable  zeal  to  bring  the  utility 
’  ^  of  fa^itious  airs  to  the  teft  of  experience,  the  only  proper 
criterion  of  medical  difeoveries,  Dr*  Beddoes  has,  from  time  to 
publiihed  an  account  of  the  advances  he  has  made  in  the 
Application  of  thefe  fubftances  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  This 
publication  is  prefaced  with  a  propofal  for  eftablKhing,  by  Lub-' 
cription,  an  inftitution,  with  a  view  to  promote,  this  end,  in 
ri^ich  we  fmcerely  hope  he  will  meet  with/adequate  encour^e- 
aent..  ^The  Doiftor  begins  by  explaining  the  general  conftitu- 

^NC.REV.  VOL,  XXIV*  DEC.  1794.  ^  ^ 
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tion  of  the  atmofphcrc,  and  then  proceeds  to  detail  foinc  experu 
ments  made  with  a  view  to  determine  its  efFedls  on  healthy 
animalS)  when  it  is  of  a*  higher  or  lower  degree  of  purity  than  | 
natural.  *  I 

■  The  Do5or,  having  conjectured  that  divers  would  be  able  to  ! 
continue  longer  under  water  if,  before  immerfion,  they  were  to  1 
breathe  air  of  an  higher  than  the  ordinary  ftandard,  determined 
the  fa£t  by  the  foHbwing  experiment: 

.  ^  Auguft  2Cth,  1783.  Kitten  C.  was  placed  in  a  mixture 

•  of  nearly  two -thirds  oxygene  air  from  manganefe,  and  one- 

*  third  atmofpheric  airj  it  was  kept  twenty  minutes  in  the  veffel, 

^  which  was  from  time  to  time  fupplied  with  oxygene  air,  foas 

*  to  keep  the  air  hotter  than  atmofpheric  air,  which  was  known 

*  by  drpping  a  candle  into  it,  and  obferving  that  it  burned 
^  with  a  brighter  flame.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twenty 
^  minutes,  C  and  D,  which  had  breathed  atmofpheric  air, 

•  were  immerfed  in  water  till  perfedl  afphyxia  came  on^  At 

*  the  inftant  they  were  taken  out,  there  appeared  in  both  a 

•  motion  of  the  lower  jaw;  C  began  fenfibly  to  recover,  while 

*  D  lay  as  dead.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  C  rofe,  .and  began  to 

*  walk  about  the  room,  ftaggering  at  firfl,  D  being  fttll  mo- 
^  tionlefs,  or  nearly  fo;  in  this  ftate  it  continued  for  fifteen  mi- 

•  nutes,  when,  for  the  firft  time,  it  raifed  itfclf,  and  imme- 
‘  diatcly  afterwards  fell  on  its  fide.  Kitten  D  died  next  day/ 
From  a  variety  of  fimilar  experiments  the  lame  rcfult 
occurred.. 

Animals  that  have  exerted  themfelves  violently  live  for  a 
(horter  time  in  contaminated  air  than  fuch  as  have  previoufly 
remained  at  reft.  ‘  Hence,  if  a  perfon  were  to  keep  quite  ftill, 

^  a  given  quantity  of  air  would  ferve  him  to  breathe  longer 

*  than  if  he  exerted  himfelf.  Thus  any  perfons  find 

•  themfelves  agahi  m  the  fituation  of  Mr.  Holweft  and  his  fellow- 

♦  fufferers  in  the  Black  Hole  prilbn  at  Cajeutta,  their  be!l 

•  chance  of  furviving  would  probably  be  to  avoid  vcheinent 

•  ftruggles.  The  fever  of  the  forvivors  feems  fo  have  been 

•  occafioned  by  the  great  ftimulating  power  of  frelh  air,  and  cf 
the  fenfations  their  escape  muft  have  occafioned./  Upon 

the  whole,  it  appears  that  oxygene'  air,  when  infpired  pure, 
or'  nearly  fo,  increafes  all  the  internal  moiions,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  dangerous  or  mortal  inflammarion  ;  that  by  reddening  th« 
blood  it  brightens  the  colour  of  the  folid  parts,  even  that  of  the 
Kver,  which  anatomy  (hews  to  be  the  leaft  likely  of  all  the  folids 
10  be  afFcfted  by  any  change  of  the  arterial  blood ;  that  it  ren¬ 
ders  animals  Icfs  capab'e  of  being  drow’ned  or  deftroyed 
cold;  that  it  is  expended  in  mufcular  motion,  fince  animals 
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tliat  have  exerted  themfelves  violently,  immediately  before  con¬ 
finement  in  a  given  quantity  of  atmofpheric  air,  or  during 
confinement,  fooneft  exhauft  it  of  oxygerie;  and  that  when  it  is 
blown  into  dogs,  iri  the  manner  meat  is  blown  by  butchers,  it 
produces  a  remarkable  degree  erf*  vivacity. 

The  benefit  to  be  expected  in  phthifis,  and  other  fimilaf 
complaints,  where  the  principle  of  irritability  appears  to  be  too 
abundant,  arifes  from  breathing  air  of  a  diminifheJ  purity,  the 
elFe^ls  bf  which  are,  in  every  rcfpedf,  the  reverfe  of  wliat  have 
been  jiift  deferibed. 

Breathing  hydrogcrie  air  produces  a  bluenefs  of  the  lips  and 
coloured  parts  of  the  fkin,'^and  gives  the  fenfation  of  dizzinels  ; 
the  eyes  grow  dim, and  the  cornuo. appears  funk.  Several  indi¬ 
viduals  agree  in  deferibing  the  incipient  infcnfibility  as  a  ftat® 
highly  agreeable.  One  .confumpjtive  perfon  loved  to  indulge  iit 
it;  for  this, purpofe,  contrary  td  itly  judgnierit,  he  ufed  to  in¬ 
spire  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogene  at  a  time.  This  quantity 
inoft  cpnomo^y  produced  little  chaiig<i  in  his  feelings;  fome- 
times  It  ^brought,  on  almoft  complete  afphyxia.  During  this 
procefs  the  pulfe  is  nearly  obliterated.  Afterwards,  as  he 
recovered,  it  became  fenfibly  fuller  and  ftronger  than  before 
Infpiration.? 

,  Of  the  annexed  defcription  of  an  apparatus  invented  bjr 
Mr*  Watt,  for  procuring  factitious  airs  in  any  quantity,  and 
Which  appears  to  be  exceedingly  ingenious,  limple,  eafily  ma¬ 
naged,  and  well  calculated  to  anfwer  its  intended  purpofe,  it  is 
impolfible  to  convey  any  intelligible  idea  independently  of 
the  explanatory  platesii 

I  A  "  I  I  rfri  J 

By  the  conjoined  labours  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Mr.  Watt,  the 
period  feems  faft  approaching  when  it  will  be  determined, 
whether  any  eflential  improvements  ate  likely  to  be  made,  in 
the  art  of  healing,  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  newly-difcovered 
agents  or  not.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  refill t,  even  the 
melaiKholy  certainty  of  their  inutility  will  be  preferable  to  ouf 
prefent  tantalifmg  doubts^ 
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Art,  X.  Sermons^  hy  Thomas  Mutter^  2).  2).  Artnijler  of 

the  Old  Churchy  Dumfries.  pp:  404,  8vo.  5s.  boards, 

London;  printed  for  the  Editor,  and  fold  by  W.  Moore, 

No.  8,  Leadcnhall- Street.  1791* 

HIS  volume  came  into  our  hands,  not  by  newfpaper  intelH- 
^  gcnce,  neither  by  the  friends  of  the  author,  but  by  acci¬ 
dent-  At  the  firft  view  of  the  title-page  we  recognifed  a  fer- 
mon  by  an  author  of  the  fame  name  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Scotch  Preacher,  ^p.  28,  not  inferior  in  accuracy,  fpirit,  or  va¬ 
lue,  to  any  in  that  collection,  or  perhaps  in  any  colle(5tion  by 
one  Britilb  preacher.  On  inquiry  we  were  told,  that  the  vo¬ 
lume,  now  under  review,  is  by  the  fame  hand,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances : — That  a  beloved  daughter,  from  this 
metropolis,  paid  her  father  an  afFeftionate  vifit;  found  him  in  a 
ftatc  of  extreme  weaknefs  from  a  paralytic  ftroke,  from  which 
he  fufFered  long,  and  never  recovered  5  that  fhe  requefted,  as  a 
memorial,  a  few  copies  of  his  manufeript  difeourfesj  that  he 
fcledlcd  the  feventeen  which  compofe  this  volume,  and  put  them 
iri  her  hand,  with  a  permifliop  to  print  them  for  the  greater  eafe 
of  perufal;  but  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  review.  They  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  publilhed,  and  ufliered  into  the  world  with  this 

# 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

•  The  editor  thinks  it  neceffary  to  mention,  that  the  author/when 
he  corapofed  the  following  difeourfes,  had.no  intention  of  publilhing 
them  \  and  they  now  appear  almotl  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  they 
were  delivered.  He  therefore  begs  the  indulgence  of  the  public  for 
fome  inaccuracies,  which  might  have  been  corre^led  if  indirpoficion, 
and  a  great  diftance  from  the  prefs,  had  not  prevented  the  author 
from  fuperintending  the  publication.’ 

The  fermons  are  not  marked  with  feparate  titles.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  requifite  to  diferiminate  the  texts  in  their  natural  order- 

Serm.  I.  *  Whatfoever  Things  ye  would  that  Men  fliould  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  fo  unto  them,’  Mat.  vii.  12.  P.  1. 

Serm.  II.  ‘  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,’  &c»  Job 
•Xix.  25.  P.  18.  ‘ 

Serm.  III.  ^  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not,’  See. 

Gen.  v«  24.  P.40. 

Serm.  IV,  *  Where  is  God  my  Maker,  who  giveth  Songs, 
&c.  Job'xxxv.  10.  P,  67. 

Serm.  V.  *  He  that  fpared  not  his  own  Son,’  &c.  Rom. 
viii.  32.  P.  87. 

Serm.  VI.  ‘  The  Love  of  Ghrift  cdnftraineth  us,’  &c, 
iCor.  V.  14.  P.  101. 
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Sehti.  VII.  ‘  Behold,  a  Virgin  (hall  be  with  Child,’  &c. 
Mat.  i.  23.  P.  122. 

Serm.  VIII.  ‘  Ye  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  to  the  City  of,’ 
he.  Heb.  xii.  22.  P.  146. 

Serm.  IX.  ‘  They  will  reverence  my  Son,’  Mat.  xxi.  37, 
P.  *73.  ' 

Serm,  X.  ‘  Hereby  know  we  that  we  are  of  the  Truth,’  &c. 
I  John  iii.  19.  P.  198. 

Serm.  XL  ‘  He  faid,  It  i$  finilhed,  and  bowed  his  Head,’ 

John  xix.  30*  P.  218. 

Serm.  XII.  ^  I  will  have  Mercy,  and  not  Sacrifice,’  Mat# 
ix.  13.  P.243. 

Serm.  XIII.  ^  The  Upright  fhall  have  Dominion,’  '&c* 
Pfalm  xlix.  14.  P.  270. 

Serm.  XIV.  ‘  As  he  reafoned  of  Righteoufnefs,  Temper¬ 
ance,’  &c.  A£ls  xxiv.  25.  P.  298. 

,  Serm.  XV.  ‘  Thou  haft  afeended  up  on  high,’  icc.  Pfalm 
Ixviii.  j8.  P.  329. 

Serm.  XVI.  ‘  The  Sun  of  Righteoufnefs  (hall  arife,’  &c. 
Mai.  iv.  2.  P.  359. 

Serm.  XVII.  ^  Better  itSis  to  be  of  an  humble  Spirit,’  &c# 
Prov.  xvi.  19.  P.  389. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  third  fermon  is  the  eminent  pie^y  of  the 
patriarch  Enoch ;  the  uncommon  manner  of  his  removal  from 
the  fociety  of  men,  and  the  high  reward  with  which  he  was  dif- 
tin^uiflied.  He  walked  with  God  by  fprings  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  conduft  the  men  of  the  world,  yet  not  by  neglefting  the 
duties  refulting  from  his  connexions  with  the  world ; — by  re¬ 
taining  an  habitual  imprelSon  of  the  divine  prefence;  and  by  that 
impreflion  regulated  his  conduft; — by  maintaining  a  clofe  cor- 
refpondence  with  God  in  religious  worfhip,  and  all  the  duties 
of  unfeigned  devotion; — by  living  in  the  imitation  of  God  • 
by  the  pious  improvement  of  all  providential  difpenfations  ;— 
by  a  continual  advancement  in  the  paths  of  righteoufnefs  and 
virtue.  The  peculiar  manner  of  his  removal  from  the  fociety 
of  mortals,  was  by  a  traiiflation  without  knowing  the  pain  of 
diflblution,  and  by  an  admittance  to  an  higher  connexion  with 
that  Being  whom  he  had  ferved'with  fo  .fublime  a  devotion* 

‘  He  was  not,  for  God  took  him.’  This  latter  phrafe  cannot 
fignify  a  natural  death ;  becaufe  thus  the  diftinftion  between  the 
manner  of  his  exit  and  that  of  the  other  patriarchs,  who  it  is 
faid,  DIED,  is  loft ; — neither  was  he  taken  away  by  annihilation} 
for  here  a  perfon  of  eminent  piety,  who  ihone  with  every  orna¬ 
ment  of- humanity,  every  godlike  endowment,  is  diftinguiflied 
in  his  latter  end.  How  diftinguiflied  ?  Is  it  in  a  way  becoming 
his  heroic  and  fuperior  devotion  ?  No ;  he  only  meets  with  the 
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dark  and  gloomy  ftatc  of  annihilation.  This  glofs  is  too  abfiird 
to  be  admitted.  It  therefore  remains  that  he  was  removed  from 
this  impure  world,  to  a  climate  becoming,  his  virtuous  foul, 
more  conformable  to  his  temper,  where  virtue  breathes  a  freer 
air,  flouriflics  in  an  inexhauftible  foil,  and  enjoys  a  perpetual 
fpring.  The  apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  gives  the  moft  explicit 
fandVion  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrafe:  ‘  By  faith  Enoch 
*  was  tranflated,  that  he  fhould  not  fee  death,  and  was  not  found, 

S  becaijfe  God  had  tranflated  him ;  for,  before  his  tranflation, 

‘  he  had  this  teftimony,  that  he  pleafed  God.’^ — Thus  far  are 
the  author’s  fcntiinents  on  the  fir  ft  two  pOits  of  the  fubject 
abridged  nearly  in  his  own  words.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his  manner^ 
wc  tranferibe  what  remains ; 

f  I  come  now  to  confider  the  nature  of  that  reward  to  which  Enoch 
was  fo  conveyed :  God  took  him  from  the  fociety  of  mortal  men  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an  immortal  G®d.  What  the  enjpyment  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  God  may  fully  fignify,'is  more  than  we  are  able  fully  to  cemr 
prehend  ;  but  fome  reafonable  ideas  may  be  formed  of  it. 

<  Faithful  fouls,  enjoying  God  in  the  fenfe  in  quedion,  (hall  ob¬ 
tain  a  mod  profuund  knowledge  of  him.  They  (hall  know  more  of 
the  Deity,  more  of  his  nature,  more  of  his  perfedlions,  more  of  his 
adminidration,  more  of  the  chain  of  providcrice,  more  of  the  links  in 
that  chain,  more  of  their  confldency  with  perfect  wifdom  and  good- 
pefs,  and  more  of  their  fubferviency  to  univerfal  happinefs I  fay, 
they  (hall  know  incomparably  more  of  thofe  things  than  will  ever  fall 
to  the  (hare  of  the  moll  intelligent  man  upon  earth. 

*  Faithful  fouls,  enjoying  God,  (hall  wqrihip  God  with  a  more  per- 
fefl  devotion  than  ever  was  felt  by  the  mod  pious  man  in  this  world  \ 
(hall  love  God  with  perfeft  love.  Love  is  the  foul  of  that  world;  fuch 
love  cadeth  out  fear,  and  every  other  infirmity,  Hence  they  are  rcr 
prefented  as  celebrating  God  with  a  perpetual  fire  [fervour.] 

^  Lad  of  all;  enjoying  God,  they  fli all  live  under  a  mod  tranf- 
porting  fenfe  of  his  favour;  they  (hall  have  fo  full  an  experience  of 
the  Deity’s  love,  as  (ball  yield  them  the  completed  felicity;  fo  fteady 
an  experience,  as  ihall  never  know  the  lead  fufpence  ox  inter'* 
aruption.* 

,  ♦  IMPROVEMENT. 

t 

^  I.  After  what  hath  been  faid,  wc  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Sadducecs,  .who,  though  they  admit  the  five  books  of 
Mofes,  yet  fay  there  is  no  date  of  reward.  If  there  is  no  world  to 
pome,  the  tranflation  of  Enoch  is  a  chimera ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  hovy 
will  the  Sadducces  make  fenfe  of  this  paflage?  ‘  Enoch  walked  with 
•  God|  and  he  not,  for  God  took  him.’  For,  if  thefe  words  do 
not  fully  and  explicitly  affirm,  they  at  lead  neceffarily  fuppofe  and 
infer,  that  there  is  a  region  of  happinefs  to  wliich  the  good  man  was 
transferred. 

V  •  ^  4 
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♦  j.  Hence  we  fee  what  it  was  that  fo  much  enhanced  the  piety  of 
Enoch ;  he  was  pious  amid  a  world  of  impious  men.  To  be  rclU 
I  gious  when  religion  is  in  fafhion,  and  religious  people  carefled,  is  not 
fo  meritorious,  as  to  be  religious  when  religion  is  ridiculed  and  per- 
fecuted.  This  lad  was  the  situation  of  Enoch ;  he  had  the  llrougell 
temptations  to  combat ;  he  was  good  in  fpite  of  number,  and  in  op« 
polition  to  example ;  in  fpite  of  all  the  fears  and  terrors  of  pcrfecu-  v 
tion^a  circumilance  which  could  not  but  particularly  recommend  hU 
devotion  to  the  impartial  Judge. 

j  <  3«  Hence  we  fee  the  neceffity  of  being  holy  here,  in  order  to  our 
being  happy  hereafter.  A  previous  walk  is  needful  to  fit  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  Goii.  *  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocl^ed.  *  What- 
foever  a  man  fovveth,  that  (hall  he  re^ip.’  Let  no  man  think  of  feparau 
ing  things  in  their  own  nature  infeparable  :  let  no  man  think  of  diflblv- 
ing  that  chain  whicii  God  hath  connecled,  and  links  the  fanetiiy 

I  of  God  binds  fo  firmly,  that  they  admit  of  no  diiTuiution.  iVJy  mean- 
I  ing  is,  let  no  man  exped  to  live  with  God,  in  the  (late  of  retribution, 
if  he  do  not  walk  with  God  in  the  date  of  probation. 

^  4.  Hence  we  fee  how  fimilar  the  good  man  is  here  to  what  the 
good  man  nxjill  be  kertafter.  The  good  man  walks  with  God  here, 

^  and  he  is  taken  to  walk  with  God  in  thofe  higher  abodes  beyond  the 
grave.  The  upright  here  go  to  the  land  of  uprightnefs  hereafter. 
Our  Saviour,  fpeaking-of  them  i^ho  followed  the  Lamb,  and  walked 
with  him  by  faith,  fays,  *  They  fliall  walk  wkh  me  in  white;  for 
they  are  worthy/ 

•  ‘  Let  us  pray  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enable  us  to  imitate  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  and  to  correfpond  with  God  as  he  did.  Much  will  this 
be  to  our  honour,  much  to  our  Jntered  and  fatisfadlion.  Jt  will  give 
ns  the  mod  genuine  peace  in  every  circumdance  of  life ;  it  will  com¬ 
fort  us  at  a  dying  hour,  when  all  other  comforts  forfake  us.  This 
will  procure  us  the  fmiles  of  the  great  Superintendant,*  and 
bring  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  him.  Though  no  man,  not  even  the  bed,  * 
can  expeft  to  be  didinguilhed  in  the  way  God  didinguilhed  this 
man,  yet,  if  wc  live  as  he  did,  we  may  depend  upon  it  death  wiH 
convey  us  »to  the  fame  reward  to  which  he  w^as  conveyed  •  witbouf  nr 
dying.*  v*  *1 

With  refpe£l  to  the  exterior  drefs  of  thefe  compofitions,  evieiT’' 
difcerning  reader  will  perceive,  that  th^ 'author  attended'  more  to 
things  than  words,  though  his  friends  knew  that  few  could 
write  more  corredly,  when  he  ftudied  exa£fnefs/''''His  ftyle  dif- 
covers  more  of  a  folid  judgment  than  the  labour  of  art.  '  Yet  '^ 
feldom  does  he  deviate  from  grammatical  propriety.  '  The  few/; 
lapfes  which  occur  in  this  volume,  may  have  originated  from 
the  imperfeif  knowledge  of  the  editor  or  correilor  in  the  ma¬ 
nual  types  of  the  original  copies.  They  are  eafily  reiSlilk'd. 
For  inllancej  *  The  worlhip  of  fools,  performed  without  at¬ 
tention  Cither  to  the  object  or  the  deity,’  p.  248)  for  dtiif  read  > 
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Dr.  Mutter  poffeffed  a  critical  (kill  in  facred  learning,  a 
prompt  inventiopj  a  felicity  in  4he  feledlion  and  arrangemem  of 
the  beft  materials  for  pulpit  compofition.  A  plenitude  of  ideas 
enabled  him  to  exhauft  nu  ft  fubjedts  on  which  he  wrote ;  ^nd 
in  all  he  was  concife;  not  l.kc  many  unlkilful  declaimeis,  who, 
when  thej  ftart  a  good  fentiment,  arc  fure  t  >  puiluc  it  till  they 
hunt  it  down.  An  expert  writer  or  (i^tak'T  Is  careful  to  fet 
forth,  in  its  proper  lhape  and  lize,  the  objedt  which  he  under¬ 
takes  to  deferibe,  but  leaves  always  lon  ething  f  ^r  the  fagacity 
ot  his  readers  or  hearers  either  to  difeover  tr  profccute  at  greater 
length. 

The  one  difeourfe  to  which  our  ftridlares  have  been  confined 
is  not,  in  our  opinion,  more  perfedt,  important,  or  captivating, 
than  the  reft.  It  feemed,  as  containing  judicious  hints  on  a 
fingular  iubjedl,  not  often  illuftiated  with  equal  fkill,  to  claim 
the  preference.  It  may  here  be  coniedund,  that  either  inten¬ 
tionally,  or  by  accident,  this  excellent  preacher  left  ccitain 
points,  intimately  connedled  with  the  fubjed,  ‘ '  exercife  the 
ingenuity  of  his  hearers.  Six  inftahees  in  whii.h  Enoch,  it  is 
fuppefed,  did  walk  with  God,  are  fpecified  above,  (^iery, 
whether  a  feventh  might  not  properly  have  been  added  ?  Inti¬ 
mate  fricndfhip  admits,  nay  requires,  a  communication  of  fe- 
cret  counfels.  Enoch,  like  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  was 
a  prophet.  The  latter  had  the  high  honour  of  being  forewarned 
concerning  the  tremendous  conflagration  of  Sodom,  &c.  ‘  The 
*  Lord  faid,  fhall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  that  I  do 
Certain  it  is,  that  Enoch  foretold  the  future  conflagration  of  the 
W’orld.  *  It  is  hence  prcfumeablc,  that  the  perdition  of  the  old 
world,  by  water,  was  revealed  beforehand  to  Enoch  ;  and  if  fo, 
it  is  a  natural  inference,  that  this  holy  patriarch,  like  Abraham, 
interceded  for  a  perverfe  generation,  and  ceafed  not  to  warn 
them,  as  a  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Enoch  W'as  tranflated  about  feventy  years  before  the 
birth  of  Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  which  feems 
to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  of  2  Peter  ii.  5.  Enoch  was  therefore 
the  fifth  fent  with  a  commilTion  to  notify  the  approach'  of  the 
deluge,  Ii  this  criticifm  be  juft,  it  gives  to  the  charadler  of 
Enoch  additional  luftre. 

Farther,  feme  wrife  and  important  reafon  for  exemptilig  this 
patriarch  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  is  fuppofable;  and  a 
reafon  too  peculiar  to  that  age  of  time.  Vice  had  then  made  a 
fwift  and  wide  progrefs.  Impious  principles  and  pradlices  na¬ 
turally  fuggeft  the  idea  of  that  comfortlefs  ftate,  if  a  ftate  it  can 
be  called— Now,  might  not  the  tranflation  of 
E«och  be  meant  by  Providence  to  convince  the  then  exifling 
|nd  fubfetjuent  generations,  that  fiuman  fouls  furvivp  the  term 
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of  animal  life.  This  confideration  induces  the  belief,  that 
Enoch^s  removal  from  this  earth  was  a  vilible  and  public  tranf« 
a(3ion.  So  was  Elijah’s^y  in  a  degenerate  age  too;  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  intent,  in  both  cafes,  might  be  the  fame.  The  dourinc 
of  the  refurredtion  of  the  flefh,  if  not  coeval  with  the  world| 
was  ancient  as  the  days  of  Job  at  leaft,  whatever  equivocal  ar¬ 
guments  Bilhop  Warburton  has  alledgcd  to  the  contrary.  Ehrec' 
examples  of  a  real  refurre£tion  are  recorded  in  the  Old  l  etU- 
ment  hiUory.  I'hefe  two  inftances  of  a  tranflation  might  ferve, 
in  connexion  with  the  three  of  a  refurr edition,  as  a  prelude  to 
the  afcenlum  of  Chrift,  after  he  had  tailed  of  deatn,  and  reiumed 
his  lite  by  triuinphing  over  the  laft  enemy  of  mankind  in  his  own 
tefritoiy. 

Independently  on  the  doctrine  of  the  refurreclion,  from  the 
tranflation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that,  had 
fin  not  brought  death  into  the  world,'  the  hitman  race,  indivi¬ 
dually,  would  have  been  removed  hence  without  the  .fufptnfion 
of  life.  The  fame  fads  too,  agreeably  to  the  doCirine  of  the 
apoftle  Paul,  are  a  prefage  of  an  event  yet  future :  ‘  T hey  who 
ihall  be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  will  not  all  die* 
but  undergo  an  equivalent  chskige.’ 


Art.  XI.  Efpiys  on  tnterefting  SubjeSls^  Government^  Revotu^ 
'  tion^  the  Britijh  ConjHtution^  Kingly  Government^  Parli^imentary 
Reprefentation  and  Reform^  Liberty  and  Equality^  Layation^ 
and  the  Stagnation  of  Public  Credit.  By  John  Yeungs  Minifier 
of  the  'Gofpel  at  '  Hdzvick,  Third  Edition,  pp.  260.  8vo. 
Glafgow,  printed  by  D.  Niven ;  and  fold  by  W.  Creech  and 
J.  Watfon,  Edinburgh;  Vernor  and  Hood,  London.  1794. 


^^HE  publication  of  thefe  efiays,  written  in  December  1793 
and  January  1794,  was  delayed  by  various  circumftances, 
which  may  weaken  the  force,  or  obfeure  the  meaning,  of  fomc 
exprelfions,  but  do  not,  as'the  author  apprehends,  invalidate  any 
part  of  the  reafoning ;  on  the  contrary,  every  new  occurrence 
gives  it  confirmation. 

The  punifhment  inflided  on  fome  ringleaders  of  feditlon 
ought  to  have  overawed  their  abettors  into-quietnefs ;  but  their 
machinations,  conduded  with  more  fecrecy,  have  become  more 
dangerous ;  and  it  is  now  univerlally  known,  that  our  Britifh 
conventionifts  did  not  mean  to  feek  reform  in  a  conftitutional 
way,  but  to  accomplifh  it  by  force— that  they  meant  a  total  fub- 
verfion  of  the  conflitution,  by  lubllituting  a  convention  in- 
vefted  with  the  powers  of  the  Icgiflators  and  juuges — that  they 
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projcftcd  a  revolution,  not  by  open  war,  but  by  in(iirrc(£licn,  ani 
the  mafl’acre  of  all  who  might  oppofe  them  with  efFe£t. 

Mr.  Young,  judging  the  full  and  frequent  difeuflion  of  poli. 
tical  fubje£ts  improper  for  the  pulpit,  fteps  forth,  at  this  perilous 
crifis,  and  dates  to  his  own  congregation,  and  the  public  at  large, 

,  his  fentiments  on  the  topics  fpecified  in  the  title-page. 

ElTay  I.  ^  Of  Government  in  general^  and  the  SiihjeSllon  which 

Chrijiians  owe  to  the  Powers  that  be*  After  affuming  the  ne- 
tei&ty  of  civil  government  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  fociety, 
and  mentioning  its  three  fpccifical  forms,  he  lays  down  this  fun- 
ixietKal  principle,  that  every  nation  has  an  inherent  right  to  ereft 
any  one  mode  of  adminiftration  they  pleafe.  But  hence  it  doe|S 
not  follow — that  all  governments  were  fet  up  with  the  general 
voice,  or  univerfil  confent  of  the  people— neither,  that  it  is  moft 
for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  that  the  people  retain,  in  their  own 
hands,  the  exercife  of  that  power — leaft  of  all,  that  the  people 
ihoulJ,  as  oftcil  as  they  pleafe,  abolilh  a  form  of  government 
once  eftablifhed.  The  author  proceeds  to  maintain,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  tenets  of  the  democratic  philofophy,  that  political  bo¬ 
dies  have  a  right  to  bind  poftcrity  by  public  contradts,  and  to 
enforce  from  feripture  and  fcafon  the  obligation  of  Chriftians 
to  obey  and  honour  the  rulers  to  whom  nature  and  eftabliflicd 
laws  have  made  them  fubjedf. 

Effay  II.  ‘  Revolutions.*  To  refeue  the  political  code  of  the 
gofpel  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  the  abford  dodlrines  of 
paffive  obedience  and  arbitrary  power,  Mr.  Young  remarks, 
that  the  law  of  God  is  of  prior  obligation  to  the  authority  of  an 
earthly  magiftrate,  and  that  rulers  are  bound  to  govern  by  con- 
ftitutional  laws,  not  by  their  own  capricious  paffions.  If  at  any 
time  a  civil  adminiftration  degenerate  into  habitual  tyranny,  the 
corruption  of  the  people  was  probably  the  caufe,  and  this  cor¬ 
ruption  will  expofe  them  to  the  refentinents  of  that  power  which 
was  meant  for  protedlion.  But  fuppofe  the  fubjedts  virtuous 
and  the  rulers  tyrannical,  the  redrefs  of  grievances  is  to  be  im¬ 
plored  by  petitions  and  rcmonftrances,  without  mutiny  and  tur¬ 
bulence.  If  conftitutional  methods  fail,  the  whole  natipn  will 
roufe  for  general  fafety.  Everv  mind  not  enflaved,  every  hand 
not  enriched  with  the  wages  or  iniquity,  will  unite  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  conflidf  for  the  fecurity  of  property,  life,  freedom.  All 
rhis  is  quite  confiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  recommends  the  love  of  the  brotherhood,  another 
name  for  public  fpirit,  and  condemns  fadlion.  The  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  revolution  in  1688  was  efFedted  with  unanimity, 
moderation,  and  vigour,  and  the  nation  fcarce  felt  the  (hock. 
A  maftcrly  defeription  of  the  tumults,  produSive  of  thofe  caja- 
ipities,  private  and  national,  which  have  for  fix  years  embroiled 
prance,  concludes  this  eftay, 
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EflTaylll.  ^ .Of  the  Britijh  Conjiituilon.^  The  exiftcnce  of 
gn  equitable  and  well-balanced  conftitutlon  in  Britain  has  been 
the  boall  of  all  her  fubjects,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  of  ail 
her  neighbours.  Ac  the  exclufion  of  James  II.  it  was  not  firll 
framed,  but  ^reftored.  Till  of  late  murmurers  complained  of 
dcvia'i^^ns  from  a  fixed  fyftem;  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  no  . 
fuen  lyltem  did  exift,  or  was  defedlive.  'fhe  exquifite  me- 
chanifm  of  this  conftitution,  the.  glory  of  modern  policy^  is  fee 
forth  in  terms  To  concife,  and  an  attitude  fo  ftriking,  that  to 
exhibit  it  in  mmiature  would  be  to  mar  its  beauty,  and  dettroy 

proportions. 

Eflay  IV.  ^  On  Parliamentary  Reprefevtation  ami  Reform* 
One  principal  advantage  of  the  Britifti  conftitution  is,  that  one 
J)ranch  of  the  legillature  confilts  of  reprefentatives  chofen  bv  the 
people ;  and  the  prefeht  ftate  of  this  reprefentation  is  now'  the 
complaint  of  malcontents,  who  prefer  the  mode  lately  intro- 
duepd  into  France.  In  England  every  perfon,  who  enjoys  a 
fref  income  of  forty  (hillings  a  year,  not  earned  by  fervitude, 
5as  a  right,  to.  vote  for  a  reprefentative*  Nor  does  fervitude  for-, 
feit  this  right  wfien^founded  on  that  quantum  of  annual  free  pro¬ 
perty:  whereas,  in  France,  it.  ^as  provided,  by  the  decree  of 
>791,  that  no  perfon,  but  fuch  as  diredfly  contributed  to  the 
ftate  the  value  of  three  days  labour,  (hould  have  a  voice  in  the 
primary  alTemiblies — menial  feryants,  and  perfons  liot  enridleJ  in 
the  national  guards,  were  likewife  excluded.  In  the  electoral 
affemblies,  none  whofe  yearly  revenue  was  valued  under  1 50 
days  labour,  could  vote  for.  a  national  reprefentative.  By  the 
fame  decree  i^  was  enacted,  that  repjjifentatives  in  the  legifla- 
ture  might  be  chofen,  contrary  to  the  mind  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  adiv.e  citizens,  who  had  a  title  to  vote  in- their  primary 
aflemblies.  Thefe  articles  of  diferimination  are  happily  illufiratej 
and  applied  to  the  principles  of  the  (ticklers  for  a  reform  in  re*r 
prefentation  among  us, 

Eflay  V.  ‘  Kingly  Government  and  hereditary  Succejfiond  To 
this  mode  it  is  objected — that  under  fuch  a  fyllem  no  people 
can  be  free— that  kings  are  tlie  deftroyers  of  mankriul,  and  that 
peace  will  neyer  be  enjoyed  till  kings  be  exterminated — rthat  the 
Britiih  king  has  too  much  power  and  influence :  this  pofitioo 
feveral  ways  exemplified — that  monarchical  government  is  enor- 
moufly  expenfive — that  our  crown  is  hereditary.  Tkc  objec- 
fions  are  anfwered  with  clearnefs  and  judgment,  temper  an4 
fpirit. 

Eflay  VI.  ‘  On  Liberty  and  Equality.*  Li{)erty,  the  moft 
valuable  of  political  advantages,  has  often  been  aliurntd  as  a 
floke  of  licentioufnefs ;  but  of  late  only  has  it  been  coupled 
with  equality.  This  new  affociatiou  Mr.  Young  uudei  takes  to 
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examine  with  candour.  He  has  done  mere.  He  dlfcnmlnatcs 
with  acutenefs,  and  dtx:ides  with  moderation,  on  the  principles 
of  fober  and  enlightened  rcafon. 

Eflav  VII.  ‘  On  Taxations.*  Thefe  arc  one  fruitful  fource 
of  difaficdlion  to  our  exifting  government.  The  author  con- 
fiders  this  grievance  as  unavoidable,  (hews  that  fuch  burdens  do 
not  juftity  ra(h  efforts  for  throwing  them  off  all  at  otice,  aiij 
that  the  overturning  of  the  government  is  of  all  remedies  the 
moll  defperate. 

Eff^y  VIIL  ‘  On  the  preftnt  IVar^  and  the  Stagnation  of  Credit* 
Our  author  expreffes  his  convi£Iion,  that  if  Britain,  fince  h 
legiflators  fat  in  one  parliament,  at  any  time  engaged  in  a 
deicnfiblc  on  the  principles  of  juftice,  policy,  religion,  or  ne- 
ceflitv,  the  prefent  is  that  war.  It  was  neceflary — to  maintaia 
inviolate  the  public  faith,  and  fulfil  treaties  by  which  the  nation 
has  been  bound,  during  the  two  paft  centuries  ncarly~to  pre- 
ferve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe — to  preferve  thefafety. 
and  independence  of  the  Britifb  empire — to  repel  the  hotlilff’es 
of  the  French.  The  ftrongelt  objcvStion  to  it  is  its  fuppofed  in¬ 
fluence  on  national  credit,  and  the  confequent  ftagnation  on 
trade  and  manufadlurcs.  It  is  replied — that  the  frequent  bank, 
rupicies,  at  that  crifis,  proceeded  from  other  caufes,  -  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  war,  and  even  in  peace  muft  have  produced  the 
fame  effects — that  fuch  failures  extended  equally  to  other  coun- 
tries,  which  had  no  concern  in  the  war— that  our  failures  role 
‘alrrioft  to  their  full  extent  before  the  war  could  affeft  our  public 
credit— that  the  country  has  furmounted  the  (hock,  though  the 
war  continues.  The  author  adds,  that,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  no  fymptdm  appeared  of  its  termination.  .  But  now, 
after  the  lapfe  of  ten  months,  peace  feems  to  be  a  lefs  diftant 
profpeft.  How  delightful  the  prefage  of  an  end  to  the  reelings 
of  the  nations ! 

.EXTRACT. 

^  Our  Ch  rift ian  liberty,  and  the  rights  belonging  to  it,  are  to  be 
defended  by  fuch  weapons  only  as  the  word  of  God  has  furnilhed  us 
with.  If  any  man  take  the  fword,  the  King  of  the  church  has  faid, 

*  He  fliall  perilh  by  the  fivord./  Upon  this  principle  have  Seceders 
acted  hitherto.  We  couhi  have  no  occafion  for  a  feparatlon  from  the 
church  cftablilhed  by  law,  if  we  did  not  think  that  fomething  i> 
wrong  in  that  eftabliflimenc.  •  Againft  the  ecclefiaftical  part  we  ivive 
always  borne  teftirnony,  as  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  of  Chrifl’s  fub- 
je^ls,  as  well  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown.,  JBut>  along  with  I 
this  teffimony,  we  have  ever  fatisfied  ourfelves  with  praftifing  thofi 
»  duties  which  we  think  the  law  of  Chrift  requires;  ^nd  enjoying  thofe 

liberties  and  privileges  which  he  has  bequ^thed.  In  this  we  have 
met  with  no  interruption  from  our  civil  f uiers ;  and  we  have  never 

'  '  thought 
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thought  It  neceflary  to  ufe  any  other  means  to  bring  about  a  reforma¬ 
tion.  Let  us  not  now  provoke  adminiftraiion,  and  draw  down  perfc- 
cution  upon  our  own  heads,  by  attempting  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
CitrilL  or  the  intcrefts  of  his  fpiritual  kingdom,  by  fuch  methods  as 
hlmfelf  never  appointed.  It  is*  long  fince  the  Spirit  of  God  affurcd  us, 
that  ecclefiaftical  reform  muft  be  brought  about  by  other  ifteans : 

«  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  faith  the  Lord.^ 

•  •  •  •  The  fmall  ftill  voice  of  the  gofpei  will  be  of  more  ufe  for  v 
that  purpofe,  than  all  the  clubs,  conventions,  or  affociations,  which 
ever  man  can  form.  Let  us  afTociate  ourfelves,  as  we  have  done  hi¬ 
therto,  for  Chriftian  intercourfe  and  focial  vvorlhip.  But  I  tremble 
at  the  thoughts  of  attempting  to  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  of 
ChrilHan  liberty,  by  joining  in  political  affociations  to  dillurb  the 
peace  of  our  country,  with  men  who  are  as  much  enemies  to  our  re¬ 
ligion  as  to  our  civil  conllitution,’ 

This  large  pamphlet,  elegant  in  its  conftru£lion,  ufefu!  in  Its 
tendency,  arid  now  peculiarly  feafanable,  as  a  confutation  of  the 
declamatory  harangues,  and  fiery  produciions  from  the  prefs,  of 
certain  violent  demagogues,  has  required  a  more  ample  analyus 
/than  many  other  works  of  equal  fizc,  and  of  a  lefs  finifhed  tex¬ 
ture,  merit.  We  .warmly  recc^mmertd  it  as  an*  antidote  to  the 
poifon  of  feditious  principles,  fo  zealoufly  circulated  among  the 
lower  ,  ranks  of  our  fellow-fiibjeds.  The  author  is  paftor  to 
one  of  thofe  congregations  called  Seceders^  who,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  eftablilhed 
chiirch  in  Scotland.  To  vindicate  his  party  from  the  char ore  of 
difloyalty,  and  prevent  their  compliance  with  feditious  meafures, 
he  judged  it  his  duty  to  publilh  thefc  efiays.  As  this  fee  ms  to 
have  been  his  ultimate  6bje£f,  the  pafiage  above  quoted  as  a 
fpecimen,  is  chofen  in  preference  to  any  other.  In  this  part  "of 
the  united  kinirdom  the  tenets  of  this  fe£t  are  little  known.  It 
is,  for  this  reafon,  proper  to  fubjoin  a  concife  account  of  its 
origin  and  progrefs.  -  .  . 

A  provincial  fynod  at  Perth,  in  173^1  was  opened  by  a  fer- 
mon  of  Mr.  E.  Erfkine,  the  former  Moderator  *.  The  preacher 
enumerated,  perhaps  with  indecent  acrimony,  fundry  deviations 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  and  was  pronounced  reprehen- 
fible ;  but  his  fanguine  temper  induced  him  neither  to  retr^t, 
nor  fubmit  to  a  gentle  ccnfiire.  He  was  eventually  deprived, 
and  found  a  confiderable  number  of  his  congregation  difpofed  to 
adhere  to  his  miniftry.  He  accordingly  erected  a  feparate  altar. 

^  •  This  periodical  court  rcfembles  the  autamnal'and  fpring  vifita- 
tions  of  our  archdeacons  in  England,  The  parochial  clergy  of  a 
diftrift,  from  50  to  100,  convene  with  their  lay  ciders  to  h^ar  and 
dttermme  in  caufes  originating  from  the  feveral  velliies,  &c. 

^  .  At 
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At  that  cri/is,  the  country  being  in  a  ferment,  Archibald^  af¬ 
terward  Duke  of  Argyll,  revived  the  exercife  of  his  prerogaj 
tive,  in  prefeiuing  a  qualified  clergyman  to  a  living  in  the  neigh; 
bourhoodrf  From  the  reformation  to  that  time  the  people 
commonly  been  indulged  in  the  choice  of  their  own  paftors. 
The  revival  of  ecclefiaftical  patronage  the  people  confideredas 
an  encroachment  on  their  Chriflian  liberty;  and  every  freflb  in- 
fiance  of  its  exertion  (for  it  w:>s  one  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  by  Erficine)  gave  general  difguft. 

In  procefs  of  time  four  other  minifters  were^  for  fimilardi* 
vifive  courfes,  deprived.  As  outcafts  from  their  churches,  they 
retired  with  chagrin^  fet  up  tents,  and  preached  in  the  fields  to 
inimenfe  crowds  of  difeontented  hearers  from  contiguous*  pa. 
fifties.  The  corruptions  of  the  church  were  the  cbnfiarit  theme 
of  declamation,  which  extorted  from  a  witty  hearer  this  farcafm,' 

*  They  a‘re  undutiful  fons,  who  colledt  multitudes  to  be  told 

•  again  and  again,  that  their  own  motliers  are  ftrumpets.’  The 
five  difbanded  minifters  incorporated  themfelves  into  a  new  fcd| 
under  the  title  of  the  ‘  JJfociated  Prejbytery.^  They  perambu- 
lated  the  country,  preached  in  the  fields,  and  aflembled^  in  great 
numbers^  the  malcontents  in  ‘the‘ eftablilbed  church.  From  a 
pclitical  incident  they  derived  a  daily  acceflion  of  ifh^rtance. 

On  the  occafion  of  a  fmugglef  being  executed  at  Edinburgh^ 
a  fmall  buftle,  raifed  by  a  few  fpedtaitors,  provoked  Porteus, 
captain  of  the  city  guard,  to  ifluc  a  command  for  Idifcharging 
fire  arms  on  the  multitude*  Several  innoterit  perfqns  were 
killed.  Porteiis  was  taken  ,  into  cuftody.  If  was  found  that 
he  had  exceeded  his  commiffion,  and  was  condemned  as  a  mur-i 
derer.  A  petition  for  hts  pardon  was  prefented  at  the  throne, 
and  the  Queen,  ihcri  regent^  reprieved  the  criminal  till  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  return  from  Germany.  This  indulgence  exafperatlng 
the  populace,  they  aflenibled\at"'midnight,  draped  the  prifonef 
from  his  cell,‘  and,  wi^but  noife  or  tumult*  put  him  to  death  is 
a  halter. 

This  contempt  of  royal  authority  was  reported  at  c6urf,  anJ 
a  proclamation  (eru  to  W  read  from  all  the  pulpits  of  the  North) 
offering  a  reward^  for  difeovering  the  murderers  of  Porteus. 
Many  of  the  nadonal  dergy 'refufed^  fevcral  obeyed  the  man^ 
date.  The  latter  clafs  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  their  flocks, 
who  reforted  to  the  itinerant  field  preachers  of  the  aflociation. 
Their  adherents  multiplied ;  rich  was  the  harvjpft,  but  few  the 
^labourers/  They,  like  ouFMethodiftSy  afTurrted  the  fdiiftidn  of 
conferring  orders;  and ‘the  exigency  of  the  times  fiiperfeded  a 
fcrupulous  ferutiny  into  the "talents  'ahd  effufitloq  of  tfie  candi-l 
dates:  As  to  qualifications  the  firftTwariit  was  deficient.^  Nu¬ 
merous,  however, 'were  thciF  hearers,  and  tfie  parifh  churches 
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were  dranied  in  proportion.  After  the  lapfe  of  feveral  years  2 
political  queftion  lefiened  the  importance  of  the  Seceders,  by 
dividing  one  compaft  body  into  two  fadlions.  The  queftion 
was,  Whether  that  claufe  in  the  oath  for  admitting  freemen  to 
the  immunities  of  citizens,  or  burgefles,  which  charailcrifcs  his 
majerty  as  the  head  of  the  church,  be,  or  be  not,  derogatory 
from  the  authority  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Thofe  of  the  feceiSon  who 
were  connected  with  corporate  focieties,  coniidered  the  expref-' 
fion  as  equivalent  to  abjuring  the  fuprernacy  of  the  Pope  over 
Britain;  while  the  cottagers,  and  other  ruftics,  judged  it  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  honours  due  to  the  Author  and  Finiftier  of 
our  faith. 

Under  this  idle  diftin6tion  the  Seceders  ftill  fubfift.  Many  of 
their  teachers  are  refpeftable  in  private  life,  and  all  of  them  more 
learned,  and  lefs  cenforious,  than  their  predeceflbrs.  But  few, 
extremely  few,  have  attained  the  humble  praife,  even  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  in  authorlhip.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  this  in- 
fjividual  unites  his  endeavours  with  thofe  of  the  national  clergy, 
of  both  the  diftri£ls  of  Great  Britain,  in  enforcing  the  practice 
of  thofe  amiable  Chriftian  virtues,  peaceablenefs,  and  a  confeien- 
tious  fubje£tion  to  a  conftitutional  ijiagiftracy. 

The  late  portentous  afpeftpf  our  political  horizon  begins  to 
brighten.  Learning  and  genius,  in  concert  with  common 
fehfe  and  true  patriotifm,  are  employed  in  combating  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  levelling  principles ;  the  crown  officers  in  citing  be¬ 
fore  our  criminal  courts  the  difturbers  of  public  tranquillity;  our 
lawyers  plead  with  energy  in  behalf  of  conftitutional  ftatutes  on 
the  one  fide,  and  of  ftate  delinquents  on  the  other;  our  judges 
and  juries,  unbiaffed  by  partial  views,  are  zealous  to  lemper 
juftice  with  clemency.  Public  indidfments  arc  wifely  exprefled 
in  ftrong  terms;  and  if  the  fpecified  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  be  not  clearly  proved,  and  in  their  full  extent,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  is  in  favour  of  the  party  accufed.  Under  fuch  an  ad- 
miniftration  a  criminal  trial  is  eventual  fafety,  or  merited  pu- 
nifliment. 
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pi^urefque  gardenings  or  of  giving  to  a  place_,th» 
)  of  bcautinil  nature,  feems  to  have  originated  in 
,T|ic /<^nc?ients  appear  to  have  had  no  correct  or 
.^conci^ning  .it;  and  though  we  find  detached 
r  .where  icenes  are  defcribed  which  might 

have 
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have  led  to  a  relifli  and  practice  of  the  art,  nothing  (Imilar  to 
it,  as  fa’*  as  can  .be  difcovered,  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  Ron7ans.  Had  it  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
who  in  every  thing  were  their  imitaiorsj  would  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  tafte  have  followed  their  fteps;  but,  inftcad  of  this, 
the  gardens  of  the  latter  were  all  in  what  is  called  the  Dutch 
tajie^  where  the  hand  of  the  Topiarius^  or  evergreen  clipper, 
never  ceafed  till  nature  had  been  completely  overthrown,  and 
every  divine  feature  lacerated  and  defaced  intion  jio  vulnere.  We 
have  an  account,  it  is  true,  of  an  cxtenfive  garden  at  Tivoli  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  decided  upon  it,  no¬ 
thing  better  was  exhibited  than  ill-employed  expence,  and 
Chinefe  extravagance*.  \  i 

After  the  dark  ages,  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  tafte^ 
while  fcience,  poetry,  painting,  and  architecture,  flouriflied  in 
Italy,  the  face  of  nature  was  either  negleCied,  or  diftorted  and 
defaced,  by  what  was  improperly  called  the.  improvers  of  thofe 
days.  In  France  the  fame  thing  took  place,  aiid  the  bold  and 
ungeometrical  lines  of  nature  were  converted,  by  the  help  of  the 
fquare,  the  line,  and  (heers,  into  the  trim  and  regular  figures  of 
Euclid.  Britain  was  long  in  a  fimilar  ftate.  Kent  did  fome- 
thing  to  improve  us ;  but  his  works  bore  too  much  the  imprefs 
of  the  old  fchoo!.  Ingenious  men  have  endeavoured  to  give 
the  credit  of  the  prefant  tafte  of  Englifli  gardening  to  the  poets ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  if  we  miftake  not,  attributes  the  origin  of 
the  Englifti  garden  to  fome  deferiptions  in  Milton.  <  Deferip- 
tions  fomewhat  fimilar  may  be  found  in  poets  of  every  age  and 
country;  and  though  they  may  have  occupied  the  imagination 
of  a  few,  do  not  feem  to  have  had  any  practical  influence.  The 
true  cauie  of  our  prefent  improvement  in.  what  may  be  termed 
ornamental  gardenings  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  two 
caufes:  2  ft.  to  a  more  general  diffufion  of.  good  tafte,  which, 
from  a  variety  of  caufes,  had  taken  place ;  and,  adly,  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  tafte  and  way  of  life  of  men  of  great  property  in  this 
kingdom.  The  country  refidence  of  men  of  this  defeription  is 
confidered  bv  them  as  their  home,  their  town  houfe  as  a  mere 
temporary  abode.  Hence  the  former  has,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  each,  been  ever  more  magnificent  than  the  latter, 
and  has  always  been  decorated  with  whatever  the  tafte  of  the 
age  they  lived  in  could  contribute  to  its  comfort  or  fplendour. 
In  other  countries  the  rural  abode,  from  various  circumftances 
which  need  not  here  be  detailed,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
leCled.  In  this  ftate  of  things  Mr.  Brown,  a  man  of  talents, 
began  the  profeflion  of  an  improver  of  country  manfions  ;  and, 
like  moft  Improvers,  has  by  many  been  confidered  to  have  carried 
Blatters  too  fur.  To  corred  this  excels,  and  to  found  the  art 
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of  ornamental  gardening  on  more  fplld  principle?,  Is  the  object 
of  the  poem  hefure  us  ;  of  which  the  Eflay  on  Landfeape  by  the 
VifcouiH  d’h»menonville  feems  to  have  fuggefted  the  idea. 

Mr.  K  light  thus  announces  his  fubjeft  : 

*  How  bell  to  bid  the  verdant  landfeape  rife. 

To  pleafe  the  fancy,  and  delight  the  eyes; 

Its  variou»  parts  in  harmony  to  join 

With  art  clandeftine,  and  conccard  defign; 

'P  adorn,  arrange  ; — fepVate,  and  ieletl 
With  fecret  (kill,  and  counterfeit  negledl  ^ 

I  fing.*— . 

He  then  goes  oh  to  tell  us,  that,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
feene  we  have  to  work  upvon,  whether  it  be  of  fmall  or  large 
extent,  of  whatever  features  it  may  be  compofed,  fmooth  or 
rugged,  fublime  or  beautiful,  ftill  the  fame  principle  mult  ba 
our  guide,  and  that  principle,  he  informs  us,  is 

,  Juft  congruily  of  parts  combin’d 

To  pleafe  the  fenfe,  and  fatisfy  the  mind.’ 

*  ■  > 

A  fort  of  illuftration  is  next  introduced  from  painting  and  fta- 
tuary,  but  which,  from  its  length,  may  be  almoft  confidered  as 
a  digrefSott.  He  then  returns  more  diredtiy  to  his  fubjeft,  and 
advifes  to  employ  no  ‘  affedted  rums’  or  ‘  artful  bends’  in  your 
approach  or  pathways,  but  to  confult  fhc  nature  of  the  ground  ^ 

Then  let  your  eafy  path  fpontaneous  flow.* 

His  next  rule  is,  that  an  unexpedled  approach  to  objedls  which 
arc  meant  to  llrike,  is  the  bell,  as  furprife  is  not  anticipated,  and 
the  landfeape  is  liot  broughT piecemwl  to  the  eyes.  The  land- 
feape  in  gardening,  like  that  on  the  canvas,  he  proceeds  to  fay^ 
mull  not  be  one  formal  mafs,  but  made  up  of  component  parts, 
and  have  three  points  of  diftance,  and  that  in  the  one,  as  wcli  as 
the  other,  the  fore- ground,  or  parts  neareft  the  eye,  mufl  be 
attended  to  as  of  moft  importance.  After  proceeding  in  bis 
comparifon  between  the  real  and  artificial  landfeape,  he  breaks 
forth  in  a  burft  of  indignation  againft  our  modern  improvers; 
this  wc  (hall  give  as  a  fpecimen  of  the'  poem : 

*  Hence  let  us  learn,  in  real  fccnes,  to  trace 
The  true  ingredients  of  the  painter’s  grace ; 

To  lop  redundant  parts,  the  coarfe  refine. 

Open  the  crowded,  and  the  fcanty  join. 

But,  ah !  in  vain: — See  yon  fantaftic  band. 

With  charts,  pedometers,  and  rules  in  hand. 

Advance  triumphant,  and  alike  lay  waftc 
The  forms  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  tafte ! 
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T’improve,  adorn,  and  poH(h,  they  profcfs ; 

But  lhavc  the  goddefs,  whom  they  come  to  drefsf 
Level  each  broken  l>ank  and  ihaggy  mound, 

And  fafliion  all  to  one  unvaried  round; 

One  even  round,  that  ever  gently  flows. 

Nor  forms  abrupt,  nor  broken  'c6Iouri»  knows  ; 

But,  wrapt  all  o’er  in  evcrlafting  green, 

Makes  one  dull,  vapid,  fmooth,  and  tranquil  fcenc. 

*  Arife,^  great  poet,  and  again  deplore 
The  fdv’rite  reeds  that  deck’d  thy  Mincius’  (here! 

Trotcdl  the  branches,  that  in  Ha:miis  Ihed 
Their  grateful  fliadows  o’er  thy  aching  head  ; 

Shav’d  to  the^brink,  our  brooks  arc  taught  to  flow 
Where  no  obtruding  leaves  or  branches  grow  ; 

While  clumps  cf  ftirubs  befpot  each  winding  vale. 

Open  alike  to  cv’ry  gleam  and  gale ; 

‘Each  fecret  haunt  and  deep  rcccfs  difplay’d. 

And  intricacy  hanifh’d  with  its  fhade, 

*  Hence,  hence!  thou  haggard  fiend,  howevw  call’d. 
Thin,  meagre  genius  of  the  bare  and  bald; 

Thy  fpade  and  mattock  here  at  length  lay  down. 

And  follow  to  the  tomb  thy  fav’rite  Frown: 

Thy  fav’rite  Brown,  whofe  innovating  hand 
Firfl  dealt  thy  curfes  o’er.thi^  fertile  land;  , 

Firft  taught-the  walk  in  formal  fpires  to  move. 

And  from  their  liaunts  the  fecret  dryads  drove  ; 

With  clumps  befpotted  o’er  the  mountain's  fide. 

And  bade  the^ftream  ’twixt  banks  clofe  (haven  glide; 
Banifli'd  the  thickets  of  high-bow’ring  wood. 

Which  hang,  refledled,  o’er  the  glafl’y  flood  ; 

Where  fereen’d  and  (heltcr'd*  from  the  heats  of  day, 

-Ott  on. the  mofs-giown  flone  reffos’d  i  lay, 

'  And  tranquil  view’d  the  limpid  ftream  below,' 

Brown  with  o’erhanging  (hade,  in  circling  eddies  flow/ 

The  firft  book  concludes  v/ith  rural  defcription,and  moral  re- 
fie£tlons  in  a  fine  ftrain  of  poetry. 

Book  fecond  opens  with  a  marked  difapprobation  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  attacks  made  upon  dame  Nature  by  modern  improvers. 
Mr.  Knight  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  patience,  look  upon 
their  ‘  (haven  lawns,*  their  ‘  eternal  undulating  (weeps,*  and 
tl^cir  paltry  ‘  (cattered  clumps  that  nod  at  one  another he  had 
rather  fee  ‘  the  mofs- grown  terrace,  the  labyrinth’s  perplexing 
‘  maze,  the  ancient  avenue,’  and  even  ‘  the  dudlile  yew,’  re- 
ftored  to  their  former  fitiiations,  than  to  behold  ‘  this  flat,  in- 
*  fipid,.  waving  plain.*  He  then  goes  on  to  give  fome  rules  1 
the  compofition  of  his  landfcapc,  w^hich  our  limits  will  not  allc» 
us  to  fpccify  in  detail.  We  cannot,  however,  help  remark?r:^ 
though  in  general  bis  rules  .may'  be  followed  with  advanta;^^' 
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that  where  he  indulges  himfelf  in  defcanting  on  what  may  be 
termed  the  philofophy  of  tafte,  his  ideas  do  not  appear  to  be 
perfectly  correct;  in  particular  he  feenis  to  us  more  than  once 
to  have  confounded  thofc  of  beauty  and  fublimity.  This  is  not 
a  place  to  difcufs  a  fubje^l  of  the  kind ;  we  muft  therefore  leave 
the,  reader  to  decide  on  the  juftice  of  our  criticifm.  After  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  rules  above  mentioned,  the  author  proceeds  to 
give  a  hiftory  and  eulogy  of  the  arts  of  defign  in  Greece.'  ^The 
perfeftion  to  which  they  J^ttained  he  chiefly  attributes  to  Ho¬ 
mer.  This  again  is  another  point  which,  were  this  the  place, 
might  admit  of  much  difcuflion.  He  next  takes  notice  of  their 
gradual  decay,  till  a  total  extin6lion  of  all  excellence  in  thofo 
arts,  and  even  of  all  reli(h  for  it,  which  he,  perhaps  too  pe¬ 
remptorily,  attributes  entirely  to  the  bigotry  of  the  ^arly  Chris¬ 
tians;  not  conlidcring  that  various  concomitant  circurmiances 
tended  to  produce  the  fame  efFe£f.  From  the  ftatc  of  the  arts 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  he  paifes  to  their  revival  in  Italy.  On 
this  fubjeii  be  dwells  not  long;  all  his  pralfe  had  been  exhaufted 
bn  the  ancients ;  and  though  he  acknowledges  that  I'ician,  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  Claude,  cxccdled  them  in  colouring,  he  prohCuiiceS 
that  modern  artifts  had  then,  have  now, 

•  Loft  all  the  gen’ril  principle  of  grace.* 


This  book  concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  lines :  •  « 

1  \ 

‘  Hail,  arts  divine! — ftill  may  your  folace  fweet 
Cheer  the  recefles  of  my  calm  retreat ; 

And  banilh  ev*ry  mean  purfuit,  that  dares 
Cloud-life’s  ferene  with  low  ambition’s  cares. 

*  Vain  is  the  pomp  of  wealth ;  its  fplendid  halls;. 

And  vaulted  roofs,  fuftain’d  by  marble  walls.— ^  ; 

In  beds  of  ftate  pale  forrow  often  fighs, ' 

Nor  gets  relief  from  gilded  canopies : 

But  arts  can  ftill  new  recreation  find, 

To  footh  the  troubles  of  th’ afflicted  mind; 

Recal  th’  ideal  worth  of  ancient  days. 

And  man  in  his  own  eftimation  raile; 

Vifions  of  glory  to  his  eyes  impart, 

And  cheer  with  confeious  pride  his  drooping  heart: 

Make  him  forget  the  little  plagues  that  fpring 
From  cares  domeftic,  and  in  ftcret  fting: 

The  glance  malignant  of  the  fcornfuleye; 

The  peevifti  quemon,  and  the  tart  reply ; 

The  never-ending  frivolous  debate. 

Which  poifbns  love  with  all  the  pangs  of  hate : 

Sufpicion’s  lurking  frown,  and  prying  eye. 

That  malks  its  malice  in  love's  jealoufy; 

•  G  g  2  ■  •  And, 
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And,  fprang  from  felfilh  vanity  and  pride,  •  •  , 

Seeks,  with  its  word  efFeAs,  its  caufe  to  hide: 

Folly’s  pert  fnecr,  the  prejudice  of  feiife. 

And  fcoffing  pity’s  timid  infolence ; 

Affuming  bigorfy’s  conceited  pride. 

That  claims  to  be  man’s  Ide,  unerring  guide  9 
Didaces  in  all  things; — and  would  e’en  compel 
The  damn’d  to  go  its  own  by-road  to  hell :  * 

Officious  friendlhip,  that  dii'plays  its  zeal 
In  buzzing  (landers.,  which  e’en  foes  conceal  J 
Kindly  revives  whaie’er  can  teaze  or  fret, 

Kor  lets  us  one  calamity  forget ; 

But,  tenderly,  each  future  evil  fpies. 

And  comforts  with  contingent  miferies: 

The  vapid  lounger’s  never-cCafing  prate, 

Whofc  tirefome  kindneft  make  us  wi(h  his  hatei 
With  all  the  little  focial  ills  that  rife 
From  idlenefs,  which  its  own  languor  fiies.^ 

In  the  third  book  the  poet  gives  directions  for  the  choice  0/ 
trees  that  arc  to  compofc  the  landfcape,  and  for  their  proper  dif- 
poiltion.  He  afterwards  curfes  ^  the  (hrubbery’s  infipid  feenes/ 
and  prays  to  be  wafted  from  ‘  red-hot  gravel,  fringM  with 
^  tawdry  green, ^  to’fome  negleCfed  vale,  where,  amidft  the  na¬ 
tive  thickets,  he  may  hide  his  aching  head.  We  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  feen  many  ridiculous  fhrubberies  and  abfurd  Terpentine 
gravcl-vraks ;  yet  wc  cannot  agree  in  this  general  execration, 
as  we  think  a  fhrubbery,  properly  placed,  and  laid  out  with  good 
tafte,  might  be  made  a  harmonious  component  part  of  the  land-, 
fcape ;  and  that  gravel-walks  are  very  comfortable  things,  which 
may  be  fo  difpofed  as  not  to  hurt  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  god- 
defs  of  taftc.  The  writer  then  pafTes  to  the  natural  beauties 
and  advantages  of  his  native  country.  He  next  endeavours  to 
(hew,  that  no  country  exills  which  does  not  polTefs  fome  beau¬ 
ties  and  advantages,  or  at  lead:  whofe  inhabitants  do  not  imagine 
they  are  in  the  pofleffion  of  fome  exclufive  bleflings.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  traniition  to  moral  good  and  evil,  the  latter  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  often  productive  of  the  former.  As  aa 
illuftration  of  this  principle,  the  following  lines  clofe  the 
poem :  : : 


^  What  heart  fo  favage,  but  mud  now  deplore 
The  tides  of  blood  that  flow  on  Gallia's  (hore! 
What  eye,  but  drops  the  unavailing  tear 
/  On  the  mild  monarch^  melancholy  bier ! 

Who  weeps  not  o’er  the  damp  and  dreary  cell, 
W^here  fallen  majefly  is  doom’d  to  dwell ; 

Where  waning  beauty,  in  the  dungeon’s  eloom. 
Feels,  yet  alive,  the  horrors  of  the  tomb! 
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Of  all  her  former  ftate  no  traces  left. 

But  e’en  of  nature’s  common  needs  bereft; 
Through  days  of  folitu  Je,  and  nights  of  woe. 
Which  hopelefs  ftill  in  long  fucccflion  dow. 

She  counts  the  moments,  till  the  rabble^s  hate 
Shall  drag  their  viftim  to  her  welcome  face  ! 

.  ‘Yet  from  thefe  horrors  future  times  may  fee 
Juft  order  Iprlng,  and  genuine  liberty  t 
Split  into  many  ftates  the  power  that  hurl’d. 

So  oft,  deftruflion  o’er  the  affrighted  world; 
May  hence  ambition’s  wafteful  foJIy  ceafe, 

And  cultivate  alone  the  happy  arts  of  peace/ 


Thf?  Landfeape  is  certainly  a  work  of  genius.  Mr.  Knight 
tiiinks  and  writes  with  vigour  and  precifion;  and  his  didtion  is 
neither  flat  and  profaic,  nor  bedecked  with  the  tinfel  trappings 
of  the  falhionable  poetry  of  the  day.  "  We  think  him,  however, 
fomewhat  faulty  in  the  compofition  of  his  whole.  The  acceflb^ 
ries  in  a  poem,  as  well  as  in  a  pidure,  (hould  be  fubordinate  to 
'  the  main  fubjedl ;  when  they  take  up  too  much  fpace,  or  are 
brought  too  forward,  they  draw  olF  the  attention  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objedt,  and  hence  mar  the  elfedt  which  was  intended  to  be 
produced.  Something  of  this  kind  may  be  objedted  to  the  poem 
before  us.  In  the  firit  book,  which  confifts  of  22  pages,  the 
five  laft  do  not  ftridtly  belong  to  the  fubjedt.  And  what  is  in« 
troduced  from  the  top  of  p.  3  to  that  of  p.  10,  on  the  arts  of 
Greece,  though  intended,  we  fuppofe,  by  way  of  illufiration, 
yet,  as  an  illujirationy  is  too  long ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
nve  pages  already  mentioned,  the  principal  fubjedt  dwindles  inta 
nothing.  In  the  fccond,  of  28  pages  the  lart  13  are  all  di-. 
greffive ;  and  in  the  third,  of  23  pages,  what  muft  be  confidered 
as  merely  acceflTory,  extends  to  nearly  10  pages.  Compelled  by 
this  proof,  muft  not  a  critic,  notwlthftatiding  that  fome  of  the 
moft  beautiful  paflages  of  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  the  epi- 
fodical  parts,  confider  the  parergon  as  occupying  too  large  a  por** 
tion  of  the  work  ?  ,  * 

The  verfification  is  corredt  and  harmonious,  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

‘  Hail !  happy  feenes  of  contemplative  cafe.’  B.  I.  1.  363. 

The  rhythm  of  this  line  is  faulty,  unlefs,  contrary  to  ufage,  wc. 
accent  contemplative,  contemplative. 

‘  Some  ruin’d  caftle’s  lofty  towers  ftes.^  B.  IL  1#  259* 

Here  again  the  poet  fins  againft  cuftom,  in  poetry  at  leaft,  by 
making  tow^ers  a  word  of  two  fyllables.  But  his  fins  of  this 
kind  arc  not  great,  nor  do  they  frequently  occi^. 

Gg  i 
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Some  little  improprieties  of  another  fort  might  be  noticed,  as, 
for  example, 

*  The  Ikin  feems  curdled  with  convulfive  pains.*  B.  1. 1.  122. 

The  flein  is  /hrivelled^  milk,  and  fome  other  liquids,  curdled.  Wc 
have  no  idea  of  a  curdled  (kin. 

^  Where  ftill.thc. roving  ox  and  broufing  deer.*  B.  II.  >•33- 

To  charaflerife  the  nature  of  the  animals,  would  not  hrouftng 
ox,  and  roving  deer,  have  been  better?  But  fuch  improprieties 
are  feidom  met  with.  Speaking  of  Homer,  he  feems  to  have 
fallen  into  a  more  ferious  miftake.  He  telis  us  that  Homer 

*  Still  lives  unclouded  in  perpetual  day. 

And  darts  thro*  realms  unborn  his  inteliedlual  ray.*  B.  I.  1.  205. 

t  * 

What  he  or  will  do  hereafter,  we  pretend  not  to  fay;  but 
that  he  now  darts  his  inteliedlual  ray  on  realms  unborn.^  we  hefw 
rate  not  formally  to  deny.  This,  however,  appears  but  a  fmaU 
and  folitary  fpcck  in  a  fair  countenance. 

One  more  blemifli  we  fliall  juft  notice.  The  ludicrous  is 
improperly  introduced.  The  fimile  of  the  Do£Ior*s  wig  and 
pill,  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  poem ;  the  Jhaving.  the 
jioddcfs  of  nature,-  inftead  of  drefling  her,  and  fome  things  of  a 
iimilar  nature;  ill  fuit  the  gravity  and  fobriety  of  the  dida^ic 
mufe. 

In  the  ample  notes  which  acconipany  this  publication,  much 
various  learning,  and  much  connoiflcurlhip,  are  difplayed ;  but 
having  already  almoft  exceeded  our  limits  in  its  examination,  we 
ihuft  leave  them  to  the  perufal  of  the  reader,  without  farther 
remark.  We  fliall  only  juft  hazard  a  conjedlure  on  the  co- 
loflal  ftatue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  ereSed  in  the  temple  at 
Olympia,  w’hich  the  ancients,  who  faw  it,  feem  to  have  beheld 
with,  wonder ;  which  both'  ancients  and  moderns,  who  never 
faw  it,  have  worfliipped  as  the  god  of  their  idolatry  ever  fince, 
and  which  Mr.  Knight  mentions  with  the  higheft  approbation 
in  his  work.  The  idea  of  eredling  a  gigantic  ftatue  above  fifty 
feet  in  height,  in  a  temple  whofe  elevation  did  not  exceed  fixty, 
feemsT,  in  the  firft  place,  prepofterous,  and  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  tafte.  The  Greeks,  inftead  of  appearing  to  have 
gi^ven  a  fuitabl'e  manfion  to  their  deity, .exhibited  a  god  in  prifon. 

-  The  difeordant  materials  of  which  this  and  other  ftupendous 
ftatues  w'ere  compofed,  took  off  from  that  unity  of  colour,  and 
harmony  of  light  and«fliade,  which  good  tafte  requires.  ^  Tha 
body  and  limbs  were  formed  of  hollowed  wood,  the  face  and 
hands  of  pieces  of  ivory  attached  upon  fonae  other  matter  with 
•4.  .  3  filh-glue, 
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fi(h-gluc>  and  the  eyes  of  cryftals,  or  coloured  f^lafs  ;  the  whole 
ornamented  with  plates  ot  gold.  We  would  tairly  afk  an  uii- 
impaffioned  connoifleur,  whether  he  w'ould  be  likely  to  be  im- 
prefled,  by  fuch  a  heterogeneous  figure,  with  high  ideas  either 
of  the  fublime  or  beautiful  ?  ]iut  the  dignity,  the  fublimity  of 
the  form,  it  will  be  faid,  in  fpire  of  the  party-coloured  rhate- 
,  rials,  extorted  admiration.  'T  he  work  of  Phidias  muft,  we' 
doubt  not,  be  a  work  of  merit ;  but  vve  fufped  that  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  to  give  to  fuch  a  piece  of  patchw'ork  the  perfedlion 
which  the  uniformity  of  brafs  or  marble  can  receive ;  and  we 
farther  fufpeift,  that  the  artifts  did  not  attempt  it,  but  trufted  to 
the  hugenefs  of  the  mafs,  to  the  glittering  decorations,  and  to 
a  certain  impofing  general  contour,  for  the  effe£l  upon  the  muU 
titude:  for  to  the  multitude  fuch  ftatues  feem  to  have  been  con- 
5  fccrated.  To  Ipeak  out,  we  think  that,  in  comparifbn  with 
j  many  other  ancient  ftatues,  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia,  the  Minerva  - 
of  Athens,  and  the  Juno  of  Argos,  wxrc  only  better  kinds  of 
Gogs  and  Magogs  for  popular  admiration.' 

.  We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  obferving,  that  our 
author  has  emulated  Bifhop  Berkley,"  who  in  the  fame  book  began 
with  'and  entied  \Vith  the  Trinity  \  fo  Mr.  Knight 

commences  with  the  ‘  Verdant^  Landfeape^  and  finifties  with 
difquifrtlons  on  the  confequences  of  the  French  Revolution, 

Two  well-executed  landfcapes,  illuftrative  of  the  principlei 
of  the  writer,  accompany  the  work ;  together  with  the  outline 
of  a  fmall  brafs  cup,  in  which  the  author  difeovers  much  fym» 
metry  and  harmony  of  parts. 


Art.  XIIL  j1  Sketch  from  the  Landfeapty  a  Dida^ic  Poem^ . 
Addrejfed  to  R.  P.  Knight y  Efq.  To  which  is  adJedy  a  JVord 
to  Uvedale  Pricey  Efq.  4to,  Faulder.  London,  1794. 

'T'HIS  playful  jeu  eTefprit  has  more  of  the  pleafantry  of  Ho- 
^  race  than  the  bile  of  Juvenal.  In  a  fort  of  middle  ftyle, 
between  Sir  Hanbury  Williarns  and  Peter  Pindar,  the » writer 
attacks  the  author  of  the  Landfeape  for  feme  of  the  rules  laid 
down  in  that  poem  for  the  regulation  of  tafte  in  gardening. 
A  frontifpiece  and  tailpiece,  botrt  w^ell  executed,  deferiptive  of 
palTagcs  in  the  Sketchy  embelHfh  this  little  w'ork.  The  poilfcript 
in  profe,  adJrefleJ  to  Uvedale  Price,  Efq.  entreats  that  Mr. 
Knighfand  he  would  not  totally  exterminate  the  race  of  pr^- 
fcjjional  improvers,  but  leave  them  for  the  fake  of  that  numerous 
fet  of  men  to  whom  rcady-m'ide  tafte  is  an  abfolute  neceifary  of 
life.  Thc'polUcript  concludes  with  an  apology  for  read^-made 
ready-made  tafle. 

G  g  4  Art. 
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47^*  ^he  -IRbyal  ' Captives. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Royal  Captives  a  Fragment  frm  fecret  PJIf- 
tory.  Copied from  an  old  Manufcript.  By  Ann  17arfry.  pp.  502, 
limo.  2  vols.  L  Uidon  :  printed  for  G'.  G.  and  J.  Robin- 
fon,  Patcrncfter-Row.  1794. 

•^HIS  fragment  is  intended  to  record  the  miferi'^s  of  the  man 
•  with  the  »ron  mafk,  who  is  fuppr.fcd  tv>  liave  been  the  tvvin 
brother  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Mrs.  Yf^^.riley  has  married 
him,  and  given  him  a  fon,  who  tells  ins  own  and  his  fatner’s 
ftory  whilft  in  confinement,  from  which  he  is  never  to  be  re- 
leafed.  The  whole  family  are  purfued  through  life  from  one 
horror  to  another  in  quick  fucceffion.  T  he  book  eiids  with 
leaving  the  hero  in  juft  the  lame  ftate  he  is  tound  in  by  the 
reader,  with  only  this  oifFerence,  that  we  are  to  luppofc  that  his 
father,  mother,  and  a  lady  vuth  whom  he  is  in  love,  are  all  in 
the  fame  caftle.  Mrs.  Yearfley  gives,  in  her  preface,  this  ac-. 
count  why  (he  breaks  ofF'thc  ftory  abruptly  :  ‘  The  paufe  Henry 
^  makes  in  the  manufcript  is  not  that  of  death,  but  fudden  iil- 
^  nefs;  and  I  took  the  advantage.  One  of  my  motives  for 
*  publifhiiig  the  work  unfiniihed  is,  that  the  w' ild  maiTpeak 
^  of  me  as  I  am,  w^hilft  I  have  power  to  hear.*  This  fragment  j 
is  written  in  a  ftyle  much  above  that  of  common  novels,  and 
difplays  much  original  genius.  We  believe  that  the  dreadful 
abufc  of  power  is  not  at  all  exaggerated  in  the  defeription  given 
of  the  governor  of  the  caftle,  and  the  fituation  of  tbofe  unfor¬ 
tunate  men  who  fall  into  his  cuftody.  The  poetry  in  thefe  voi 
lumes  is  fimplc  and  beautiful,  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of 
tbeprofe: 

*  iP:h  September,  i68g. — Night  came  on,  when  gazing  through 
the  grate  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  I  faw  a  ^nteel  woman  at  her 
devotions.  Abforbed  by  ilroiig  curiofity  I  liftened  to  her  fubliine 
fupplications,  and  fancied  her  voice  had,  in  fome  former  period, 
ftruck  on  my  car.  I  could  hot  behold  her  features:  (he  wore  a  deep 
veil ;  but  my  foul  was  borne  with  hers  to  the  Father  of  mercy.  The 
voices  of  thofe  guards  who  were  appointed  to  go  their  lad  round  for 
the  night  broke  our  heavenly  enchantment.  The  lady,  I  could  dlf- 
cern,  appeared  for  a  moment  extremely  difeompofed,  darted  from 
her  kneeling  podure,  and  turned -towards  the  door,  as  if  expelling 
the  entrance  of  the  foldiers.  But  they  turned  along  through  another 
palTige ;  when  (he  fat  down,  and,  leaning  on  her  hand,  fighed  for  re- 
Cgnation.  i  prayed  (he  might  attain  it,  and  dole  from  the  grate.  As 
1  laid  myfelf  on  the  pillow,  my  ibrrovvful  fpirit  whifpered.  Is  Jke  not 
pij  mother?  O  how  time  Teems  to  creep  when  we  Iqad  him  with  fuf* 
penic!  How  fwiftly  docs  he  hunt  down  our  little  joys!  When  once 
the  idea  of  my  mother  had  aga  n  ru(bed  on  my  mind,  agitations  of 
\y.Id  nature  (hook  me.-^ — What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  •  Dare.  I  own  her? 

May 
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May  not  our  dear  relation(bip  caufe  her  deftruAion?  Can  1 
clafp  her  to  my  heart,  and  in  the  language  of  filial  love  bid  her 
be  comforted  ?  Can  1  for  my  mother  throw  wide  the  door  of  li- 
berty?— O,  no!  We  meet  but  to  die!  We  meet  but  to  fay  how 
wretched  we  have  I'ved,  and  how  joylefs  we  leave  a  hufband  and  a 
father.  Good  God!  ia  it  poffible  thou  cand  forget  us !’ 


Art.  XV.  The  Trial  at  large  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Cadogan^ 
for  Adultery  with  the  Rev*  Mr^  Cooper^  before  Lord  Kenyon  and 
a fpecial  fury^  in  WeftminJler-HalL  Taken  in  Shori-hand  by  a 
Student  in  the  Inner  Temple*  pp.  52.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Ridg- 
way.  London,  1794. 

T^R.  Erfkine,  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  plaintifF,  faid,  among 
^  *  other  things,  *  I  admit  that  the  prima  facie  cafe  is  in  his 
‘  favour.  He  may  fay,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  Go  to, 
there  is  no  fuch  man.”— As  he  is  the  friend  of  Lord  Cadoganj 
^  as  he  took  him  under  his  roof  from  affedlion  and  friendftiip; 
^  as  he  himfelf  is  married  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplilhed  wo- 

*  man ;  and  rjv  he  himfelf  i^  the  father  of  childrei^ — under  thefe 

*  circumftances,  will  you  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  forget- 

*  ful  of  every  moral  and  religious  obligation  to  his  generous 
friend  and  benefadlor  ?*— The  enormity  of  this  condu6t  is  con- 

.  traded  with  that  moderation  and  afFccdionate  forbearance  to* 
'  wards  his  lady,  before  he  underftood  that  fhe  had  completely 
dilhonoured  him,  which  appeared  in  the  condu(fl  of  Lord  Ca* 
dogan. — Mr.  Law  made  a  very  good  fpeech  for  the  defendant. 
A  verdiwl  was  found  for  the  plaintiff — damages  2000I* 


Art.  XVI.  The  Myfiic  Cottager  of  Chamouny ;  a  Novel*  In 
Two  Volumes,  pp.  353.  l2mo.  London:  printed  for  W. 
Lane,  at  the  Minerva  rrefs,  Leadenhall  Street.  1794. 

^HE  authorefs,  In  her  preface,,  difarms  criticifm  by  declar- 
ing  the  motive  for  publifhing  this  novel  to  be  an  endeavour 
at  railing  a  trivial  fum  for  the  benefit  of  a  diftrefled  orphan  de¬ 
prived  of  the  blefiings  of  light. 

The  novel  is,  as  Ihe  herfelf  deferibes  it,  a  fimple  tale,  free 
from  the  corruption  of  guile. — The  dory  is  that  of  a  young 
nobleman  who  travels  to  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  where  he  finds 
in  a  cottage  a  beautiful  female,  to  whom  he  is  indantly  attached, 
and  who  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  his  own  coufin.  His  fa- 
therms  fider  having  made  an  imprudent  match  at  Paris,  and  be¬ 
ing  foon  after  defsried  by  her  hulband>  prevails  upon  her  brother 

to 
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to  go  to  the  .cottage,  where  fhe  lies  in  of  this  daughter,  and  dies 
foon  after.  Rofalie  is  brought  to  England,  and  foon  after  married 
to  Lord  Edwin. 

This  novd  may  be  read  by  young  people,  as  there  is  nothing 
improper  throughout,  and  will  be  found  entertaining.  I'he 
poetry,  though  ample,  is  not  uninterelling. 


Art.  XVII.  The  Weird  Sifters ;  a  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes, 
pp.  70S.  9$.  London :  pnnted  for  W.  Lane,  at  the  Mi> 
nerva  Prefs,  LeadenhalL Street.  1794. 

^^HIS  novel,  throughout  the  firft  volume,  is  very  intereft- 
^  ing;  but  it  ceafes  to  be  fo  foon  after  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Marre.  This  nobleman,  depreffed  with  degradations  he  did 
not  merit,  in  being  difearded  from  the  confidence  of  his  king, 
determined  to  retire  with  his  three  daughters  to  a  village  in  a 
remote  part  of  England.  He  took  with  him  his  library,  a  black 
fervant,  and  a  French  lady,  whom  he  inftrucled  to  obferve  a 
profound  fecfecy  as  to  the  rank  of  himfelf,  taking  the  hunfible 
name  of  Mr.  Capel,  and  giving  that  of  Mifs  Capels  to  his 
daughters.  He  forbad  their  governefs  to  let  them  or  himfelf  fee 
any  ncwfpapers  or  magazines,  or  indeed  any  new  book  of  the 
prefent  day.  Thus  they  lived  as  a  private  family  until  the  death 
of  the  Earl.  At  his  deceafe  they  are  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
pofTeilion  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  each,  with  five  th'oufand 
pounds  to  the  black  fervant,  and  the  like  fum  to  the  French  go¬ 
vernefs.  This  induces  Madame  La  Fey  to  pdifon  the  minds  of 
the  two  youngeft  ladies,  which  fhe  does  fo  effediually  as  to  carry 
them  ofF  with  her  to  Spain,  leaving  the  eldeft  Mifs  Capel  alone 
in  the  cottage.  This  lady  at  length  purfues  them,*  attended  by  • 
the  clergyman  of  the  village  and  his  wife.  They  all  rheet  molt 
miraculoufly,  on  their  return,  with  each  a  lover  in  their  hand, 
111  a  thunder-ftorm,  at  Lilbon,  where  in  due  time  they  are  all 
married*  '  . 

5^  Cdmmiihlcattons /or  The  English  Review  qr$  requf/ed  to 
hi  Jint  to  H.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flect-llrcet,  London';  '<ind  T. 

y  N  c  A  N,  Bookfeller,  Edinburgh  ;  ^bere  Suhferibers  for  thU  Monthly 
f^/oraanci  art  re/pe^fuUj  dejifid  ft  tn  their  Names* 
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For  DECEMBER  1794* 

I 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  have  heard,  during  the  courfc  of 
the  prefent  month,  of  the  continued  exertions  of  ‘ 

THE  FRENCH 

at  land,  and  their- growing  efforts  at  Tea,  we  have  alfo  received' 
concurring,  repeated,^  and  indeed  pretty  certain  accounts,  that 
in  the  Convention,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pro* 
vinces  of  France,  there  is  an  inclination  and  tendency  to  peace*# 
They  have  made  repeated,  and,  on  the  i  ith  inftant,  a  moft  vi- 
^orou^  attempt  to  crofs  the  Waal,  and  penetrate  into  Holland} 
they  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  fifteen  fail  of  the  line  from  Tou¬ 
lon,  the  object  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  either  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Corfica^  or  that  of  fome  part  of  Italy;  they  have  fent 
one  fleet  to  interrupt  our  trade,  and  efcort  a  homeward  bound 
fleet  of  their  own,  laden  with  naval  ftores,  to  cruife  off  the 
Baltic;  and  extended  another- of  near  forty  fail,  including  fri- 
ptes,  acrofs  the  chops  of  the  Britifh  channel.  They  have  de- 
vifed  new  means  of  'expediting  the  bufinefs  of  (hip-building ; 
jand  they  have  placed  thdr  troops  on  the  Rhine  not  in  tents,^but 
in  huts,  which  are  quickly  formed,  and  infinitely  more  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  better  adapted  to  a  winter  campaign.  In 
all  this  we  fee  ingenious  contrivance  and  republican  energy, 
which,  with  the  numbers  and  natural  refources  of  France,  afford 
good  profpecls  of  fuccefs  to  their  arms. 

'  Yet  are  there  many  circumltances  that  naturally  excite  and 
difFufe  throughout  the  great  body  of  the  French  nation  a  with 
for  peace.  The  want  and  mifery  that  prevails  in  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  a  dread  of  the  continued  horrors  of  war,  and  even  a 
fatlety  and  impatience  under  the  prefent  turbulence,  always  pro- 
mifing,  never  producing  good ;  a  natural  propenfity  in  the 
prefent  rulers  to  depart,  as  far  as  poflible,  from  the  maxims,  and 
to  confolidate  their  own  power  on  the  extinftion  of  that  of  their^ 


*  Agreeably  to  our  predldlion  on  the  fall  of  Robefp;errc  and  the 
jacobins,  bee  Political  Appendix  to  this  Review  for  September  laft, 
P‘33S- 
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advcrfcrics,  and  perfonal  enemies ;  the  vigorous  preparations  of 
the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna,  not  to  be  difunited  by  all  the 
artifices  of  avowed  or  fccrec  foes;  the  vaff  reiourccs  of  Great 
Britain,  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  the  loan  which  the  minifter 
has  been  able  tp  raife  of  four-and-twenty  millions  fttrling*; 
and,  above  all,  the  fubjugation  of  Poland,  w’hich  leave:  the 
northern  powers  at  liberty  to  turn  their  whole  force  againitthc 
nafeent  republic^ — Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reponof 
his  Prulfian  majefty  having  acSlually  made  a  feparate  peace  w.th 
France,  is  probably  premature.  He  has  undoubtedly  been 
lukewarm  in  the  caufe  of  the  allies ;  perhaps,  nay  proba. 
bly,  he  has  tafled  of  the  French  republic’s  bounty.  Yet,  how¬ 
ever  inadive  he  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be,  he  is  now,  alter 
the  fettlement  of  Poland,  to  prefent  at  leaft  a  hoftile  front  to  the 
Convention. — At  a  time  when  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  were 
occupied  with  the  troubles  in  Poland,  as  well  as  the  Prullian^ 
the  iattcr  might  continue  their  efforts  on  the  Rhine,  or  transfer, 
their  main  force  to  the  Viftula,  as  they  pleafed.  But,  i.i  the 
prefent  junfture  of  affairs,  if  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  be  fincerc 
in  her  expreffions  of  hoftility  to  the  French  repiblic,  of  which, 
we  think,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  by  an  alii, 
ance,  or  even  peace,  with  France,  would  immcciiateiy  place  his 
cxtenfive,  but  ill  jointed  dominions,  between  two  fires.  It  is 
not  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Emprefs  to  wafte  her  ftrength 
by  fending  her  troops  to  a  great  difiance,  while  the  allies  arc 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  French  without  her  aid.  But 
fliould  the  Pruffians  defert  the  confederacy,  and  the  French, 
through  their  defertion,  prevail  over  Germany,  fhe  muft  act 
againft  them  at  laft  when  they  come  near  to  the  frontier  of  Po¬ 
land.  But  rather  than  fight  the  French,  in  fuch  circumllances, 
herfelf,  (he  will  m.ike  the  Pruffians  fight  them  now. — It  is  calier 
to  fore'ee  the  cenduft  of  this  great  princefs  than  that  of  weak 
and  capricious  prinfces,  becaufe  fhe  is  aduated  by  an  ambition 
uniform  and  conftant  though  lefty,  and  manly  good  fenfe  which 
is  always  the  fame  — ^While  fome  Male  Kings  forget  their  dig¬ 
nity,  and  facrifice  their  real  intereft<5  to  foolifh  prejudices  and 
paffions  King  Catherine,  in  theprogrefs  of  ambition,  never 
commits  a  miftakc.  T  his  circumftance,  therefore,  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  rcfiftance  of  the  Ruffians  to  the  advancement  of  French 
principles  and  power,  and  the  refledion,  in  general,  that  the 
wider  the  circle  of  their  conquefts  the  wider  will  be  the  exterior 
circle  by  which  that  is  bounded,  muft  convince  fo  intelligent  a 

^  Six  of  thefe  are  for  the  Emperor,  who  gives  moft  advantageous 
terms,  and  as  great  fecuriiy,  as  it  feems  poiiible  for  one  contradfing 
party  to  give  to  another. 
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I jiatiofl  aS  the  French,  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the- 

progrefs  of  their  arms,  if  it  could,  ought  not  to  be  carried.— 

Xhus  then  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that,  notwithftanding  the 

l^illiant  career  of  the  French  in  war,  there  are  many  confider- 

icons  and  motives  that  muft  incline  their  minds  and  hearts  to 

% 

p£3C6» 

A  PRACTICAL  QUESTION  arifcs  out  cf  this  fituation  of  affairs, 
^hich  will  no  douht  form  a  leading  fiibject  of  difeuffion  in  par- 
::rent:  Wluther  the  circumffances  that  urge  the  French  to 
race  ought  not  to  encourage  the  allies  to  perfevere  in  the  war 
atil  they  obtain  its  original  objeft,  the  reftoration  of  the 
rench  monarchy  ? — The  paflions  of  princes,  courtiers,  and 
randees,  and  thofe  of  their  retainers,  are  all  naturally  on  the 
Je  of  this  meafure,  which  may  alfo  be  defended  by  plaufibSe 
reuments ;  particularly  this,  that  the  momentum  of  confedera- 
-es  is  flowly  raifed,  but- great  and  irrefilfible  when  excited  and 
ept  up,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  by  a  grand  intereft,  paramount 
all  thofe  individual  and  petty  concerns  that  are  wont,  in  more 
ommon  cafes,  to  break  up  common  alliances.  1'he  French 
rms, 'Under  Lewis  XiV.  overran  the  Low  Countries,  defo- 
ated  the  Palatinate,  and  even  penetrated  into  Holland;  yet, 
rough  the  perfeverance  of  Wiliam  III.  of  England,  Prince 
Orange,  uniting  the  allies  in  a  firm  determination  of  hoftile 
fiftahce  to  French  tyranny,  they  confined  the  ambitious  monarch 
ithin  his  own  bounds  by  the  p^ace  of  Utrecht. — On  the  other  , 
and,  it  will  no  doubt  be  urged,  that  the  neceffity  of  continuing 
e  war  would  reftore  the  Jacobins,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
the  System  of  Terror  !  for  nothing  lefs  would  roufe  the  ^ 
rench  nation  to  continued  dangers  ajnd  hardfhips.  The  war 
uld  become  iriore  embittered  than  ever,  and  all  hopes  of 
ace  be,  for  many  years,  at  an  end..  In  war  alone  the  French 
ould  fee  repofe.  This  would  become  their  trade.  The  plun- 
T  and  the  captives  of  conquered  diftridis  they  would  convert 
to  the  means  of  farther  plunder.  They  would  go  on,  like 
e  Romans,  conquering  and  to  conquer — they  would  become 
ore  united  and  more  formidable  than  ever.  An  amnesty  to 
e  infurgents  of  Briianny  would  be  followed,  under  certain 
tnitations,  to  certain  deferiptions  of  emigrants— or,  if  that 
innefty  ’fhould  be,  from  time  to  time,  continued,  nothing  more 
ould  be  wanting  to  the  fecurity  of  an  emigrant,  than  to  make 
appearance  in  Britanny,  and  on  that  ground  to  claim 
0  benefit  of  the  a£l  of  oblivion — and,  fhould  an  army  of 
rench  emigrants  land  in  La  Vendee,  their  leader  might  be  left 
ith  a  few  of  his  own  countrymen*  and  fall  eafily  into  the  hands 
f  furrounding  Frenchmen.  This  obje£l,  no  doubt,  the  adt  of 
demnity  had  in  view,  as  well  as  to  bring  over  the  loyalifts  to 
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the  obedience  of  the  new  government.  If,  therefore,  the  FrencI) 
(hall  be  willing  to  make  peace  01  the  ground  of  Jiatus  quo^  itjj 
probable  that  they  will  find  a  majority  for  peace  in  the  BritiH 
parliament.  It  is  reported,  in  fome  foreign  gazettes,  that  they 
infift  on  reducing  the  pov»  er  of  the  Stadtholder,  making  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands  an  independent  ftiite,  and  on  a  reftitution 
of  Corfica,  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  alfo  the  (hips  of  ^ar 
taken  at  Toulon. — How  thefe  conditions  ^would  be  received,  it 
IS  ufelefs  to  conjecture.  A  general  wiQi,  and  indeed  expccla. 
lion  of  peace,  on  fome  terms  or  other,  certainly  pervades  all 
Europe.  As  to  the^prefent  fituation  and  probable  movements  of 
the  French  Army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waalj  they  certainly 
cannot  keep  tHeir  prefent  ftation  long,  but  muft,  through  want 
of  neceffaries,  either  fall  back,  evacuating  Dutch  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  or,  if  poflible,  move  forward  into  Holland.— In 


SPAIN 


French  PRINCIPLES,  as  vvell  as  French  arms,  have  madeni 
inconfiderable  progrefs.  But  the  exifting  government  hasoi 
its  fide  a  popular  antipathy  to  Frenchmen,  and  the  ftrong  bon^ 
of  religion.  When  the  priefthood,  in  times  of  darkiiefs,  pointed 
out  to  believers  a  world  to  come,  they  were,  at  the  fame  time^ 
very  eager  to  take  pofleflion  for  themfelves  of  the  prefent  wcrli 
They  feized,  in  their  grafp,  this  earth,  and,  in  indulgences,  re^ 
miftions,  and  other  rites,  gave  the  laity  a  kind  of  affignau% 
the  New  Jerufalem.— With  this  arrangement  the  poor  Spaniards 
are,  in  general,  ft  ill  contented.  But  in  France,  formerly  fo 
generous  and  munificent  to  the  church,  they  fay  to  the  cler-Vj 
very  plainly,  ‘  Take  ye  the  other,  world  \  we  will  take  this  to 
ourfelves/ 

ITALY; 

The  Neapolitans,  alarmed  at  the  French  armament  fror. 
Toulon,  prepare  to  defend  their  coafts  with  vigour— fo  alfo  do 
the  Piedmontefe  and  Sardinians,  The  French  party  in  Coifc 
begin  to 'lift  up  their  heads  again,  in  proportion  as  they  hear  of 
the  growing  marine  of  France. 

•  •  #  •  I 

GERMANY. 

The  German  ftates  and  princes  are,  In  general,  as  they  have 
declared  to  the  Emperor,  folicitous,  and  even  difpofed  to  fuefa 
peace.  '  But  warlike  preparations  are  neverthelefs  carried  ca 
with  unremitted  ardour.  They  feem  to  he  apprehenfive  thi 
the  King  of  Pruffia  will  employ  his  main  force  tor  retaining  ai= 
fettling  his  acquifitions  in  .  '  ' 
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•POLAND, 

A  country  abandoned,  it  would  fecm,  by  gods  and  men.— 
The  Poles,  reafonable,  moderate,  and  humane,  are  enflavcdl 
The  French*,  furious,  arrogant,  and  atrocious,  are  triumphant  I 
Well :  thank  God  there  is  to  be  another  world.  There  is  much 
need  ! — The  rulers  of  this  world  think  little  of  morality  or  reli¬ 
gion — but  what  fay  they  to  the  balance  of  power?  If  the 
Ruffians,*  Pruffians,  and  Auftrians,  be  permitted  to  keep  pqf- 
feffion  of  what  they  have  ufurped  in  Poland,  what  can  be  cx- 
pefted  but  that  occafions  will  foon  arife,  and  be  readily  em¬ 
braced,  of  extending  their  ufurpations? — There  was  a  time 
when  Great  Britain  might  have  fuccoured  both  Poland  and. 
Turkey;  and,  from  a  condudt  at  once  fo  liberal  and  fo  wife,  to 
have  derived  the  greateft  advantages.  And,  to  do  the  Britilh 
miniftet  jufticei  the  conduft  he  was  difpofed  to  follow. 

A  confiderable  degree  of  adlivity  feems  to  have  been  infufed 
of  late  into  the  , 

TURKISH  GOVERNMENT. 

This,  had  it  prevailed  in  time,  might  have  preferved  both 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and ‘Poland.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
poffibility  that  it  may  yet  fave  them.  The  Turks  may  yet  be 
awakened  out  of  their  lethargy*  Hiftpry  furnifhes  repeated  in- 
ftances  of  nations  paffing  from  a  vicious  effeminacy  Xo  an  ea- 
tbuHafm  that  regenerates  many  virtues* 

RUSSIA.  *  ' 

Though  it  be  impoffible  for  the  Czarina  to  wifli  well  to  the 
caufe  of  the  French  Convention,  flie  has  hitherto  avoided 
coming  to  blows. vyith  them,  either  at  fea  or  land.  The  French, 
though  the  Emprefs  very  "early  .gave  countenance,  promlfes,  and 
declarations,  in  favour  of  the  French  prifoners,  on  their  part, 
carefully  avoid  all  occafions  of  offence  to  her  majefty — they 
have' never  taken  a  Ruffian  vcffel. 

.  In  the  ontfet  of  the  prefeat  war  we  held  high  and  peremptory 
language  to 

DENMARK,  SWEDEN, 

and  other  powers;  to  whom  we  are  now  obliged  to  give  good 
words,  and  to  make  fome  conceffions,  in  order  to  keep  them 
neutral  atdeaft,  if  not  to  obtain  their  good  offices  at  Paris. 

NETHERLANDS. 

?  ' 

It  is, certain  that  great  animofuies  prevail  between  the  Britifh 
and  Dutch  troops,  and  alfo  between  oppofite  parties  in  the  United 
Provinces.  There  is  a  .party  there,  who,  if  they  do  not  poli- 
tively  Wifh  well  to  the  French  caufe,  would  at  leaft  compromife 
matters  with  them,  on  almoft  any  terms,  rather  than  fubjeft 
their  property  to  the  hazards  of  war,  and  ftrengthen  the  power 


«  , 
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of  the  Stadtholder.  They  are  envious  of  the  commerce  and 
naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  imagine  that  they  would  reap 
great  ^vantages  by  an  alliance,  and  a  jundtion  of  their  navy  A’ith 
uiat'oi  Fraiice ;  not  forefeeing,  perhaps,  that  this  alliance  would 
terminate  in  th?  formation  of  the  Seven  Provinces  into  a  depart, 
ifienr  of  the  French  republic  *;  or,  perhaps,  not  caring  if  it 
ibiould. '  When  the  amor  patriae  is  ftrong,  as  in  the  infancy, 
youth,  and  manhood,  of  free  governments,  men  would  as  little, 
almolt,  think  of  annihilating,  the  independence  and  political  ex« 
iftence  of  their  country,  for  the  fake  of  commercial  advantage, 
as  they  would  of  changing  their  perfonal  identity,  and  being  mc- 
tamorphofed  into  the  perfon  of  a  rich  Jew  or  a  Chinefe  Man- 
darih.  But  when  patriotifm  decays  and  dies,  then  it  is  that  ci- 
tizens.  care  only  for  what  concerns  themfelves,  and  even  vaunt 
of  being  citizens  of  the  world.  .Some  have  thought  that  the 
Dutch  have  never  been,  at  any  time,  fuch  enthufiafts  in  the 
caufe  of  political  independence  as  they  are  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been^.  It  now  appears  certain  that  they  have  fet  on  foot 
a.negociation  for  a  feparate  peace  with  France  j  an  obje&  to  this 
country  of  ferious  folicitude  and  alarpi. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.- 

*  During  the  courfe  of* this  month  there  has  been  a  general  wilh 
and  expectation  of  peace.  Even  among  the  advocates  for  war 
there  is  fuch  a  prelufive  filence  as  that  which  in  178a  preceded 
the  determination  of  parliament,  guided  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  to  make  peace  with  America. — In.the  city  of.Londcm,  the 
centre  of  our  commerce,  as  Weftminfter  is  bf  our  politic^  mo. 
tions  of  i  pacific  tendency  have  been  made  inIdifFerent  wards  by 
men  of  the  greateft  refpedability.  A  motion  againft  war  from 
fuch  a  character  as  the  venerable  Alderman  Boydell,  who 
has  fo  much  benefitted  his  country  by  improvement  in  one  of 
the  moft  ingenious  arts  of  peace,  comes  ^th  propriety,  grace, 
and  impreffion.  ‘  " 


« *  M,  dc  St.  Evremond,  in  his  Difeourfes  on  Hiftory»  fays,  '  I 

•  have  often  heard  it  faid  in  Holland,  and  even  by  the  Pen6onary 

•  De  Witt  himfelf,  that  the  diaradter  of  the  Dutch  was  not  wellun- 

•  derftood.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  they  love  liberty;  whereas 

•  they  only  hate  oppreffion.  They  have  but  little  of  that  ferti  of 

•  mind  which  conititutes  the  very  foul  of  repobltcamfiii/ 

After  all,  we  ought  not  to  aferibe  the  flownefs  and  backward nefs 
to  action  apparent  in  the  conduCf  of  the  Dutch,  wholly  to  the  want 
of  public  Ijirit  ;  but  partly  to  the  form  of  their  goVcrhmhnt.  Not 
only  is  each  province  independent  of  another/  but  each  city  in  every 
province.  1  he  danger,  therefore,  from  an 
great  and  imminent  before  fuch  a  combinatiojifj^^^^lM^  as  may 
zSL  proper  energy  and  perfeverancc.  the  evil 

pi^ttC  tti^  means  moft  adapted  to  iheir  {afe%j^ 


Tisa.!*' 


